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PREFACE. 


The  design  of  the  compiler  of  the  following  vol- 
ume was  to  collect  some  of  the  most  thrilling  sketches 
connected  with  the  region  East  of  the  White  Hills. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  in  selecting  from  the 
most  interesting  descriptions  given  of  these  events. 
The  compiler  also  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy 
of  Messrs.  Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  in  granting  permission 
to  give  in  this  volume  historical  and  descriptive  matter 
from  ''The  White  Hills,  Their  Legends,  Landscape; 
and  Poetr}^"  by  Thomas  Starr  King.  A  handsome 
new  edition.  Illustrated  with  eleven  beautiful  full  page 
photogravure  plates,  besides  upwards  of  sixty  wood 
engravings  in  the  text.  This  edition  of  Starr  King's 
famous  "White  Hills"  has  received  nothing  but  praise 
and  good  words  from  the  press  and  all  who  have  seen 
it.  The  literature  of  the  White  Mountains  has  be- 
come very  extensive  since  these  chapters  were  written, 
but  no  one  has  seen  so  deeply  into  the  beauties  of  that 
magnificent  scenery,  nor  described  them  with  so  much 
feeling  and  poetry.  Since  then,  too,  a  new  generation 
has  grown  up,  and  a  work  of  this  never  failing  charm 
and  artistic  value  is  in  constant  demand.  For  sale  by 
all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  by  the  publishers  upon 
receipt  of  the  price,  $1.50. 

THE  COMPILER. 

North  Conway,  N.  H.,  1900. 
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NORTH  Conway  From  Sunset  Hill. 


Mount  Washington  From  Sago  River. 


North  Conway  Meadows— The  Ledges. 


Echo  Lake— White  Horse  Ledge. 


Conway. 


"From  the  heart  of  Waumbek  Methna,  from  the  lake  that  never  fails, 
Falls  the  Saco  in  the  green  lap  of  Conway's  intervales." 

(^T^HE  history  of  the  locality  can  be  traced  through  a 
^        long  succession  of  years. 

Long  before  the  White  Hills  had  been  seen  and 
named  by  the  navigators  who  explored  the  Atlantic 
coast,  this  was  the  ideal  home  of  the  Pequawket  In- 
dians, and  for  many  years  they  held  undisputed  sway 
over  all  the  country  between  the  Notch  and  the  sea. 
They  were  a  hardy  and  daring  race,  possessing  a  higher 
degree  of  intelligence  than  the  Algonquins.  In  this 
beautiful  valley  was  a  perfect  home  for  any  savage 
tribe,  abounding  as  it  did  with  fish  and  game,  while 
the  wateis  of  the  Saco  afforded  access  to  the  sea. 

Up  this  winding  stream  ("unchecked  in  all  its  sea- 
ward course"),  passed  Darb}^  Field  in  the  year  1632, 
on  his  way  to  the  White  Hills ;  the  pioneer  of  the 
countless  numbers  who  have  followed  in  his  footsteps, 
to  visit  the  wonders  of  this  mystical  region  ;  and  a  little 
over  a  century  later  the  few  Indians  remaining  after 
the  Lovewell  fight  saw  the  advance  of  the  white  man 
who    was    to    occupy    their   homes,    and    trample   the 
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ashes  of  their  council-fires  in  the  dust.  Quoting  from 
1\L  F.  Sweetzer:  ''Conway  takes  its  name  from  that 
galhmt  old  statesman,  Hcnr}'  Seymour  Conway,  Wal- 
pole's  friend,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army, 
and  at  the  time  when  this  raountain-glen  was  bap- 
tized, a  prominent  champion  of  the  liberties  of 
America." 

A  charter  dated  October  1 ,  1765  was  obtained  from 
George  the  Third  (then  reigning  in  England),  and 
Benning  Wentworth,  governor  of  the  province  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  charter  called  for  23,040  acres  of 
land,  with  1,040  acres  for  ponds,  roads,  mountains, 
etc.  Grantees:  Daniel  Foster,  Joseph  Eastman,  Asa 
Kimball,  Andrew  McMillan,  and  William  Stark  for 
building  mills ;  George  Abbott.  Joseph  Eastman,  Jr., 
Thomas  Merrill,  Moses  Eastman,  Henry  Lovejoy,  Obe- 
diah  Eastman,  Nathaniel  Eastman,  Andrew  Buntin, 
Ephriam  Carter,  Reuben  Kimball,  Richard  Ayer,  Jacob 
Ayers,  Perley  Ayers,  Nathaniel  Perley,  Ebenezar  Bur- 
bank,  Peter  Ayers.  Samuel  Merrill,  William  Ladd, 
Samuel  Ayers,  Jr.,  Joshua  Heath,  James  Osgood,  Asa 
Foster,  Moses  Foster,  Jr.,  Francis  Carr,  John  Carr, 
Ephriam  Foster,  David  Carr,  Elias  Heath,  Caleb  Fos- 
ter, Darnel  Ingalls,  Benjamin  Ingalls,  John  Mastin, 
John  Mastin,  Jr.,  William  Ingalls,  John  Ingalls,  Moses 
Foster,  Samuel  Ingalls,  John  Johnson,  David  Hicks, 
Arthur  Bennett,  James  Burleigh,  Jonathan  Stevens, 
David  Davis,  Josiah  Johnson,  Thomas  Bragg,  Peter 
Parker,  John  Beverly  Watts,  the  Hon.  John  Temple, 
Esq.,  the  Hon.  Theodore  Atkinson,  Daniel  Warner, 
Mark  Hunking  Wentworth,  Theodore  Atkinson.  Jr., 
Nathaniel    Banell,    Peter    Livius,    Jonathan    Warner, 
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Clement  March,  Elsq.,  John  Lang,  John  Tufiin  Mason, 
Esq.,  Henry  Sherburne,  Esq.,  Speaker  of  the  Assem- 
bly. The  land  was  divided  into  sixty-nine  equal 
shares,  each  grantee  receiving  one  share ;  two  shares 
containing  five  hundred  acres,  to  be  reserved  for  Gov- 
ernor Wentworth  ;  one  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel  in 
heathen  lands,  one  for  the  Church  of  England,  one  for 
the  first  settled  minister,  and  one  for  the  benefit  of 
schools. 

"p]very  grantee,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  were  re- 
quired to  plant  and  cultivate  five  acres  of  land  within 
the  term  of  five  years,  for  every  fifty  acres  contained 
in  his  share.  AVhite  pine  trees  fit  for  masts  were,  of 
course,  reserved  for  His  Majesty,  and  before  any  divis- 
ion of  the  land  be  made  one-acre  lots  near  the  centre 
of  the  township  be  reserved  for  each  grantee,  and  each 
grantee  should  pay  annually,  if  demanded,  one  ear  of 
Indian  corn  in  the  month  of  December  for  ten  years ; 
after  the  ten  years  one  shilling  proclamation  money  for 
every  one  hundred  acres." 

Conway  is  now  bounded  north  by  Chatham  and 
Bartlett,  south  by  Eaton,  east  by  Maine,  west  by  Mad- 
ison and  Albany.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Saco, 
Swift,  and  Pequawket;  its  largest  ponds  Walker's  and 
Pequawket.  The  glowing  accounts  which  hunters  gave 
of  the  "Saco  valley"  attracted  settlers  early  to  Con- 
way from  the  lower  towns.  They  came  mostly  from 
Lee  and  Durham.  The  first  settlement  made  in  this 
town  was  in  1764. 

The  first  settlers  were  James  and  Benjamin  Os- 
good, John  Doloff,  and  Ebenezar  Burbank.  In  1765 
the   town  was  granted  to  Daniel  Foster.     Most  of  the 
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settlers  built  their  cabins  on  the  intervales  along  the 
banks  of  the  river. ^  "They  regarded  as  of  little  con- 
sequence the  sudden  rises  of  the  Saco  until  the  year 
1785,  when  the  'great  freshet'  taught  them  the  folly 
of  their  course,  and  drove  them  back  upon  the  high 
land.  Houses  and  barns  were  all  swept  awa}^  by  this 
sudden  rise  of  water.  Water  ran  many  feet  deep  over 
the  whole  wide  intervale.  On  the  day  following  the 
storm  houses  and  barns  were  seen  sailing  quietly  down 
the  current,  the  cocks  crowing  merrily  as  they  floated 
on.  This  storm  occasioned  great  loss  of  property." 
The  white  man  was  not  as  good  a  student  of  nature  as 
the  Indian.  The  latter  built  their  dwellings  on  the 
land  thirty  of  more  feet  above  the  level  of  the  inter- 
vale, while  the  whites  built  on  the  intervales  until  this 
great  freshet  drove  them  to  the  uplands.  The  former 
had  for  convenience  several  clusters  of  wigwams  up 
and  dow^n  the  valley.  One  of  them  was  beautifully 
located  in  North  Conway,  but  a  short  distance  from 
where  the  Kearsarge  House  now  stands.  One  was 
near  the  crossing  of  the  Saco  by  the  Eastern  Railroad. 
One  called  "Foster's  Pocket,"  lay  immediately  south 
of-  Indian  Hill,  and  was  an  encampment  of  not  less 
than  twenty  families  of  Indians. 

The  intervales  were  covered  with  an  extensive 
growth  of  white  pine  and  maple,  and  for  many  years 
almost  the  entire  support  of  the  inhabitants  was  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  maple  sugar,  which  was  manu- 
factured in  enormous  quantities.     These  meadows  have 


1  By  Bcnjauiin  Willey. 

2  Indian  Hill  is  noiir  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  bridge,  al)out  one-  and  oue- 
fourth  miles  below  Nortli  Conway  viUuLre. 
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gradually  been  cleared  of  their  growth,  but  even  to  this 
day,  orchards  of  this  noble  tree  may  be  seen  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saco. 

A  Congregational  church  was  formed  in  this  town 
October  28,  1778,  consisting  of  Thomas  Russell.  Tim- 
othy Walker,  Abiel  Lovejoy,  and  Richard  Eastmnn. 
Soon  after  its  formation,  Noah  Eastman,  Abiathar 
Eastman,  with  their  wives  and  others,  were  added  to 
it.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Porter,  D.D.,  was  the  first  pastor 
of  this  church,  installed  over  it  at  the  time  of  its 
formation.  His  pastorate  extended  over  a  period  of 
thirty-seven  years.  He  was  a  doctor,  made  such  b}' 
one  of  the  most  discriminating,  learned  institutions  in 
the  land.  Doctor  Porter  was  a  poor  man  all  through 
his  life,  often  in  want  of  other  light,  writing  his  ser- 
mons by  the  blaze  of  pitch  knots.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  ninety-three. 

A  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  this  town  August 
26,  1796.  Among  their  ministers  have  been  Richard 
Rawson  Smith,  Roswell  Mears,  and  others. 

The  first  Methodist  church  was  completed  and 
dedicated  September  25,  1885,  "free  from  debt." 

The  Episcopal  church  was  finished  and  consecrated 
July  6,  1876. 


North  Conway. 

"The  suburb  of  Paradise  " — Starr  King. 

^f^ORTH  CONWAY,  long  called  ''the  gateway  to 
sy  1  the  White  Mountain  Notch,"  is  on  a  long  terrace 
about  thirty  feet  above  the  intervales  of  the  Saco,  and 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  river.  The  village  is 
framed  in  mountains.  'On  the  west,  the  long  and  no- 
ble Moat  Mountain  guards  it ;  on  the  east,  the  rough, 
less  lofty  and  bending  Rattlesnake  ridge  helps  to  wall 
it  in, — unattractive  enough  in  the  ordinar}"  daylight,  but 
a  great  favorite  of  the  setting  sun  which  loves  to  glorify 
it  with  Tyrian  drapery.  On  the  south-west  Chocorua 
manages  to  get  a  peep  of  one  corner  of  its  lovely  mead- 
ows. Almost  the  whole  line  of  the  White  Mountains 
proper,  crowned  in  the  centre  by  the  dome  of  Mount 
Washington,  closes  the  view  on  the  north-west  and  north 
— only  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  distant  by  the  air. 
And  Dearer,  in  the  north-east,  its  base  but  two  miles 
distant,  swells  the  symmetrical  Kearsarge.  the  queenly 
mountain  of  New  Hampshire,  which,  when  the  Indian 
titles  w^ere  expunged  from  the  great  range  should  have 
been  christened  Martha  Washington.  The  true  Indian 
name  of  this  charming  pyramid  is  Pequavvket.  And 
far  to  the  south  the  hills   soften    away   in   a  series  of 
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smaller  and  smaller  darkening  mounds  or  humps   that 
answer  to  the  description  of  the  sea-serpent's  back 

''One  always  finds,  we  think,  on  a  return  to  North 
Conway,  that  his  recollections  of  its  loveliness  were 
inadequate  to  the  reality.  Such  profuse  and  calm 
beauty  sometimes  reigns  over  the  whole  village,  that  it 
seems  to  be  a  little  quotation  from  Arcadia. 

^  "V  7^  ^  ■JP"  T^  7^  "SK" 

"Certainly  we  have  seen  no  other  region  of  New 
England  that  is  so  swathed  in  dreamy  charm.  In  1854 
the  Moat  Mountains  were  ravaged  with  fire,  but  today 
all  trace  of  the  fell-destroyer  has  vanished,  and  no 
crags,  no  pinnacles,  no  ramparts  of  rock,  no  mountain 
frown  or  savageness  of  form  is  brought  into  contrast 
with  their  grand,  serene  beauty.  The  north  peak  of 
Moat  Mountain  is  3,200  feet;  the  south  peak  2,700. 
According  to  M.  F.  Sweetzer,  'The  distance  from  the 
base  to  the  top  of  Moat,  starting  at  Diana's  Baths,  is 
fifty  yards  less  than  three  miles  and  a  half,  and  is  about 
equally  divided  between  the  logging  road  to  the  foot 
and  the  ascent.' 

"Kearsarge  lifts  its  symmetrical  cone  into  the  blue 
sky,  the  most  alpine  of  all  the  heights  about  North 
Conway,  and  it  always  preserves  the  same  sharp  out- 
line, whether  seen  from  Portland,  the  high  peaks  of 
Moosilauke  and  Osceola,  or  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington.  The  distance  to  the  top  is  nearly  three 
miles,  and  the  path  is  in  fine  condition.  The  view 
from  the.  top  is  but  little  inferior  to  that  obtained  from 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washington. 

"Mount  Washington  does  not  seem  so  much  to 
stand  up,  as  to  lie  out  at  ease  across   the  north.     The 
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leonine  grandeur  is  there,  but  it  is  the  lion,  not  erect, 
but  couchaut,  a  little  sleepy,  stretching  out  his  paws 
and  enjoying  the  sun.  A.nd  tired  Chocorua  appears  as 
if  looking  wistfully  down  into 

'A  land 
In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon.' 

"Indeed,  there  is  no  place  in  New  England  which 
better  fits  one  to  enjoy  Tennyson's  Lotus  Eaters.  The 
lines  of  the  landscape  liave  something  of  the  luscious 
delay  and  lingering  undulation  which  the  poem  has. 

'There  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  ^rass, 

Or  night  dews  on  still  waters  b.-tween  walls 
Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass; 

Music  that  gentler  on  the  spirit  lies 

Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes.' 

"Of  course  it  must  not  be  understood  that  North 
Conway  is  always  thus  beautiful.  The  sunshine,  even 
when  the  days  are  clear,  sometimes  produces  only 
journey-work.  Besides  the  prismatic  beams  and  the 
actinic  ray  there  is  the  artistic  quality  in  the  light 
which,  at  times,  refuses  to  leave  its  fountain,  and  the 
scene  is  prosaic.  Now  and  then  the  Saco,  swelled  by 
the  bount^^  of  a  score  of  mountain  heights,  overflows 
its  bed,  sweeps  the  whole  surface  of  the  intervale,  and 
mounts  to  the  very  edge  of  the  bank  on  which  the 
village  is  built,  and  the  whole  valley  will  turn  into  a 
goblet,  brimming,  in  the  beauty  too  liberal  to  be  con- 
tained by  the  mountain  walls  that  are  tinted  with  its 
weird  waves. 

*sSit  down  with  us  upon  the  door-step  here  of  our 
friend's  hospitable  summer  home,  just  as  the  sun  of  a 
most  gorgeous  day  goes  down  behind  the  long,  level 
ridge  of   the  sui)erb  Moat  Mountain  that  bounds  the 
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scene  before  us,  its  wooded  wall  upreared  as  for  the 
walk  of  some  angel  sentinel  that  shall  keep  holy  watch 
and  ward  all  night  over  the  lovely  mountain-girded 
scene.  A  little  later,  one  may  almost  fancy  he  per- 
ceives the  sheen  of  the  colossal  armor  gleaming  up 
therein  the  sunlight!  Now  the  sun  sends  mingled 
light  and  lengthened  shadows  over  the  picturesque 
labors  of  the  haymakers,  in  the  broad,  green,  beautiful 
meadows  that  spread,  a  mile  wide,  waving  with  grass 
and  grain  and  patches  of  glistening  corn,  clear  to  the 
mountain's  feet,  to  the  hieroglyphic  rocky  faces  of 
the  curious  ledges,  that  form  its  outposts  in  front,  and 
to  the  winding  Saco  River,  whose  course  is  marked 
with  gracefully  overhanging  elms  and  maples,  that  also 
stud  the  plain  in  scattered  groups,  and  shade  the 
brooks  that  ramble,  musically  gurgling,  to  the  river. 
A  lovelier  plain  was  never  spread  before  a  poet's  feet, 
to  woo  the  willing  thoughts  abroad.  A  scene  of  plenty, 
purity,  and  peace.  On  our  right  in  the  north  loom  the 
White  Mountains,  blue  and  misty,  and  yet  boldly  out- 
lined. There  is  Mount  Washington,  rearing  his  broad 
Jove-like  throne  amid  his  great  brothers  and  supporters ; 
these,  with  innumerable  lesser  mountains  (each  Olym- 
pian enough  when  clouds  cap  and  conceal  the  grander 
ones  behind  them),  gaze  solemnly  and  serenely  down 
our  broad  valley,  and  link  new  meanings  in  the  ceaseless 
changes  of  the  air  and  light. 

''One  of  the  prominent  pleasures  of  a  clear  and 
cool  day  is  to  find  different  points  for  studying  Mount 
Washington.  In  what  novelties  of  shape,  dignity  and 
effect  he  may  be  thrown  by  the  rambles  of  a  morning  I 
We  may  see  his  steep,  torn  walls  rising  far  off  beyond 
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a  hill  which  we  are  ascending,  and  which  hides  from 
us  most  of  the  foreground  in  the  village  and  the  base 
on  which  the  mountain  stands ;  or  may  catch  a  glimi^se 
of  him  through  a  couple  of  trees  that  stand  sentinel  to 
keep  other  mountains  of  the  range  from  an  intrusion 
that  will  reduce  his  majesty ;  or  may  seek  a  position 
over  a  grove  whose  breezy  plumes  afford  the  most 
cheerful  contrast  of  motion  and  color  to  set  off  his 
gray  grandeur  and  majestic  rest;  or  from  different 
points  near  the  Saco  may  relate  him,  by  arranging 
angles,  into  fresh  combinations  with  the  level  verdure 
of  the  meadows,  or  with  some  curve  of  its  brooks,  or 
some  graceful  thicket  of  its  maples.  Such  a  walk  upon 
the  meadows,  over  its  roughnesses,  its  occasional  rods 
of  marsh,  its  ditch  here  and  there,  useful  to  the  farmer 
but  not  delightful  to  feet  in  search  of  the  picturesque, 
its  barbed  wire  fences  to  crawl  under, — and  all  for  the 
sake  of  catching  a  new  attitude,  or  a  new  expression 
of  the  monarch  hill  of  New  P^ngland,  certainly  tempts 
one  who  is  familiar  with  Stirling's  poems  to  repeat  to 
himself  the  lines : 

'I  looked  upon  a  plain  of  green, 
That  some  one  called  the  land  of  prose, 

Where  many  livhig  things  are  seen, 
In  movement  and  repose. 

I  looked  upon  a  stately  hill 
That  well  was  named  the  Mount  of  Song; 

Where  golden  shadows  wait  at  will 
The  winds  a.  d  streams  among. 

But  must  this  fact  my  wonder  bred, 

Though  known  bj'  all  the  nobl}-  wise. 
It  was  the  mountain  streams  that  fed 

The  fair  green  plains  amenities.'  " 

One  o^the  favorite  excursions  of  those  who  visit 
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North  Conway  is  to  the  ''Ledges,"  Thompson's  Falls, 
Echo  Lake,  and  Diana's  Baths.  Thompson's  Falls 
flow  down  a  spur  of  Moat  Mountain  just  in  the  rear  of 
the  lower  ledge.  ''The  loose  rocks  are  tlirown  about 
in  such  complete  confusion,  that  it  strikes  the  eye, 
fresh  from  the  finished  landscape  around  the  meadows, 
as  a  patch  of  chaos  too  obstinate  to  be  organized  into 
the  general  cosmos.  White  Horse  Ledge  is  the  higher 
of  the  two  broad,  bold  granite  bluffs,  and  rises  about 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  Saco.  This 
ledge  rises  directly  behind  Echo  Lake,  and  apparently 
galloping  up  its  rugged  face  may  be  seen  the  white 
steed  (hitched  to  an  old  fashioned  sleigh),  which  gives 
the  ledge  its  name. 

"The  lower  ledge  is  almost  perpendicular,  and  the 
jagged  face  of  the  rock,  richly  weather-stained,  re- 
minds one  of  the  Saguenay  Cliffs,  which  it  strongly 
resembles  also  in  the  impression  it  makes  by  its  soaring 
gloom.  An  easy  climb  of  a  hundred  feet  carries  one 
to  a  singular  cavity  in  this  ledge  which  visitors  have 
named  the  'Cathedral.'  And  truly  the  waters,  frosts, 
and  storms  that  scooped  and  grooved  its  curves  and 
nitches  seemed  to  have  combined  in  frolic  mimicry  of 
Gothic  art.  The  cave  is  forty  feet  in  depth  and  about 
sixty  in  height,  and  the  outermost  rock  of  the  roofing 
spans  the  entrance  with  an  arch,  which,  half  of  the 
way,  is  as  symmetrical  as  if  an  architect  had  planned 
it.  Was  it  skill  or  patience  that  the  gnomes  failed  in, 
that  excavated  or  reared  it,  or  did  they  design  to  pro- 
duce in  their  wild  sport  merely  tarsus  of  the  majesty 
of  a  great  minister  ? 

"'The  Cathedral'  is  three  miles  from  North  Con- 
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way  village.  The  whole  front  of  the  recess  is  shaded 
b}'  trees,  which  kindly  stand  apart  just  enoiij^h  to 
frame  off  Kearsarge  in  lovely  symmetry, — so  that  a 
more  romantic  resting  place  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a 
warm  afternoon  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

"The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story ; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  Hying; 
Blow,  bugle,  answer  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  hark,  O  hear !  how  thin  and  clear, 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going; 
O  sweet  and  far,  from  clitF  and  scar, 

The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing! 
Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying; 
Blow,  bugle,  answer  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky. 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river; 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 

And  grow  forever  and  forever. 
Blow,  bugle,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying; 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying." 

A  visit  to  Echo  Lake  must  not  be  omitted  by  the 
visitor  to  North  Conway.  Three  miles  away,  at  the 
foot  of  White  Horse  Ledge,  nestles  this  lovely  bit  of 
water,  and  over  it  the  ledge  hangs  and  is  reflected  as 
in  a  mirror,  showing  in  rich  duplication  its  gray,  purple, 
and  buff  tints.  The  best  time  to  visit  Echo  Lake  is 
late  in  the  afternoon,  towards  sunset.  From  its  further 
shore  a  steep  path  leads  to  the  top  of  White  Horse 
Ledge,  from  whence  a  loveW  view  is  obtained  of  the 
meadows,  and  surrounding  villages.  The  lake  covers 
but  a  few  acres,  and  has  a  sandy  shore.  There  are 
boats  there  one  can  hire,  and  the  fishing  is  very  good. 

We  now  pass  on  to  Diana's  Baths,  which  is  a  little 
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more  than  three  miles  from  North  Conway,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Saco,  and  is  on  the  road  that  passes 
Cathedral  Ledge.  From  the  house  near  the  Bath,  a 
path  leads  to  the  ledges  above.  A  small  and  crystal 
clear  stream,  flows  out  from  the  ravine  under  the  north 
peak  of  Moat  Mountain  and  south  of  Mount  Attitash, 
and  glides  over  a  nearly  level  floor  of  granite ;  then 
makes  a  plunge  of  ten  feet  into  a  deep  and  rounded 
basin,  which  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  water.  Along 
the  stream  in  this  vicinity  are  numerous  pot-hoies, 
some  large,  some  small.  One  measures  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  and  is  ten  feet  deep.  The  Bath  is  situated 
on  Cedar  Brook. 

1  ''Humphrey's  Ledge  is  six  miles  from  North 
Conway,  and  is  reached  by  keeping  to  the  north  on  the 
west-side  road.  It  is  a  bold  and  rocky  bluff,  which  is 
connected  with  Mount  Attitash,  the  north  ridge  of 
Moat  Mountain,  by  a  long  ascending  spur.  It  may  be 
climbed  without  difficulty,  and  the  view  from  its  summit 
is  beautiful,  including  a  wide  area  of  the  intervales, 
with  the  environing  mountains."  At  this  point  is  the 
famous  Pitman's  Arch,  a  visit  to  which  must  not  be 
omitted.  Following  the  road,  we  are  first  "on  the 
height,"  then  ''down  in  the  valley,"  and  finally  Glen 
Station  is  reached,  then  turning  to  the  right,  after  a 
drive  through  lovely  Lower  Bartlett  and  Intervale,  we 
are  once  more  in  North  Conway. 

2  "The  true  celebration  of  Artist  Falls,  and  Artist 
Brook  is  to  be  found  in  the  artists'  studios,  or  in  the 
galleries,  for  which  it  has  furnished  exquisite  tangles 

1  M.  F.  Sweetzer. 

2  Starr  King. 
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of  foliage  and  light,  rough  boulders,  around  whose 
clinging  mosses  the  water  slips  with  a  flash  that  can  be 
painted  but  with  a  voice  that  cannot  be  entrapped; 
curves  through  diminutive  glens,  half  in  shadow,  and 
sprinkled  on  the  other  side  with  light  through  fluttering 
birch  leaves,  and  more  open  passages,  where  the  water 
brawls  and  the  thinner  trees  of  the  sides  show  the  back 
of  distant  Washington.  Sitting  down  on  the  meadow 
where  the  brook  loiters  over  its  sandy  bed,  and  some- 
times stops  to  cool  itself  in  the  green  shadow  of  an 
elm  before  it  moves  on  to  join  the  Saco  near  at  hand, 
does  it  not  sing  essentially  the  same  song  to  us  that 
the  brook  did  which  Tennyson  has  thus  translated? 

'I  come  from  haunts  of"  coot  and  hern, 

I  make  a  .«udden  sally 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern 

To  bicker  down  a  valley. 
******* 
'I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles,. 
I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 

I  babble  on  the  pebbles, 

'With  many  a  carve  my  banks  I  fret 

By  many  a  field  and  fallow, 
And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 

With  willow-weed  and  mallow. 

'I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 

But  I  go  on  forever.' 

"The  glory  of  the  mountains  is  color.  A  great 
many  people  think  that  they  see  all  that  there  is  of  the 
White  Hills  in  one  visit.  Have  they  not  driven  from 
Conway  to  the  Notch?  Have  they  not  seen  the  Glen 
when  there  were  no  clouds,  and  ascended  Mount  Wash- 
ington, and  devoted   a  day  to  Franconia?      At  any 
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rate,  if  they  have  staid  a  week  in  one  spot,  they  cannot 
understand  why  they  may  not  be  Said  to  have  exhausted 
it;  and  if  they  have  passed  one  whole  season  in  one 
valley,  it  might  seem  to  them  follyto  go  to  the  same 
spot  the  next  year.  But  how  is  it  in  regard  to  a  great 
gallery  abroad?  Is  a  man  of  true  taste  satisfied  with 
going  once  to  see  a  Claude,  to  see  the  coloring  of  a 
Titian,  the  expression  of  a  Madonna,  the  sublime  torso 
of  Hercules,  or  the  knotted  muscles  of  Laocoon  ?  But 
what  if  you  go  into  a  gallery  where  the  various  sculpture 
took  different  attitudes  every  day?  Where  a  Claude 
or  a  Turner  was  present  and  changed  the  sunsets  on 
his  canvas,  shifted  the  di'aperies  of  mists  and  shadow, 
combined  clouds  and  meadows  and  ridges  in  ever- 
varying  beauty,  and  wiped  them  all  out  at  night? 
"Would  one  visit  then  enable  a  man  to  say  he  had  seen 
the  gallery?  Would  one  season  be  sufficient  to  drain 
the  interest  of  it?  Thus  the  mountains  are  ever  chang- 
ing. They  are  never  two  days  the  same.  The  varying 
airs  of  summer,  the  angles  at  which,  in  different  summer 
months,  the  light  strikes  them,  give  different  general 
character  to  the  landscapes  which  they  govern.  And 
then  when  we  think  of  the  perpetual  frolic  of  the  sun 
blaze  and  the  shadow  upon  them,  never  twice  alike; 
the  brilliant  scarfs  into  which  the  mists  that  stripe  or 
entwine  them  are  changed ;  the  vivid  splendors  that 
often  flame  upon  them  at  evenings 

Like  tlie  torrents  of  the  sun 
Up  the  horizon  walls; 

the  rich,  deep,  but  more  vague  and  modest  hues,  which 
we  try  in  vain  to  bring  under  definition,  that  glow  upon 
them  in  different  airs ;   and  the  evanescent  tints  that 
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t(nieh  tliem  only  now  and  then  in  a  long  season,  as 
though  they  were  something  too  rare  and  pure  to  be 
shown  for  more  than  a  moment  to  dwellers  of  the  earth, 
and  then  only  as  a  hint  of  what  may  be  displayed  in  di- 
viner climes,— we  see  that  it  is  the  landscape' eye  alone, 
and  the  desire  to  cultivate  it  which  is  needed  to  make 
the  mountains,  from  any  favorable  district  such  as 
North  Conway,  an  undrainable  resource  and  joy." 

In  years  past,  Washington  boulder  was  one  of 
the  great  attractions;  but  today  the  majestic  king 
is  laid  low,  a  sacrifice  to  man's  avarice  and  greed. 
The  Boulder  was  thirty  feet  high,  forty-six  feet  long, 
and  thirty-five  feet  wide,  and  weighed  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-six  tons.  It  stood  far  from 
any  ledge  or  mountnin,  in  the  woods  between  North 
Conway  and  Conway  Corner.  The  White  Mountain 
Mineral  Spring  is  an  attractive  spot,  and  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Pine  Hill,  not  far  from  the  granite 
quarries.  The  w^ater  is  remarkably  pure,  and  high 
medicinal  virtues  are  claimed  for  it. 


iLADY  BLANCHE  MURPHY. 

Of  the  thousands  that  come  to  North  Conway  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  there  are  few  indeed  who  go 
away  without  having  seen  the  beautiful  and  grand 
sights  '-across  the  river." 

The  lovely  little  Echo  Lake  down  at  the  foot  of 
the   purple   granite   cliff,   like  a  sparkling  gem  set  in 

1    By  Ellen  McRoberts  Mason. 
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emerald  woods;  the  tremendous  sheer  precipices  of  the 
Cathedral  rocks,  the  symmetrical,  harmonious,  natural 
cathedral,  nobly  proportioned  and  satisfying  to  the 
sense  of  beauty,  carved  by  the  Master-hand  out  of  the 
solid  rock  of  the  mountain  ;  the  exquisite  cascades  of 
Diana's  Baths — all  these  are  sure  to  be  gazed  upon  and 
delighted  in.  But  farther  along  the  same  highway, 
from  which  the  roads  branch  off  to  the  west  of  these 
famous  places,  it  is  still  beautiful  and  attractive. 
"•Humphrey's  Ledge"  rises  further  to  the  north.  The 
pine-wooded  road  that  skirts  its  base  is  delightful. 
Vast  beds  of  great  brakes  form  a  low  though  luxuriant 
undergrowth,  and  their  spic}'^  odor  is  mingled  with  the 
smell  of  the  pines  It  is  truly  the  breath  of  the  forest 
that  you  inhale.  But  there  is  no  noticeable  variety  until 
one  comes  to  a  part  of  the  road  where,  looking  easterly 
down  the  high  bank,  a  peaceful,  level  field  can  be  seen 
through  the  leafy  screen  of  the  hard-wood  growth  that 
borders  the  road  and  bank  there.  A  few  ste|)S  further 
on  it  looks  as  if  the  road  must  bring  up  against  the 
purplish  towering  rock-form  of  the  cliff  there.  All  at 
once,  and  just  in  time,  it  seems,  to  save  you  from  dis- 
aster, it  dips  down  dee[)  into  a  sweet  little  hollow  where 
a  huge  dying  oak  stands  in  the  little  gulf  close  on  your 
right,  along  with  the  thick  undei growth,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hollow,  and  at  its  further  boundary, 
there  is  a  great  living  oak  that  grows  in  a  way  wholl}^ 
its  own.  Back  a  little  farther  to  the  left  is  the  cliff 
that  you  have  but  barely  escaped. 

On  up  the  rise  beyond  the  hollow  there  is  a  little 
house  on  the  right,  the  sight  of  which  awakens  many 
emotions.     It  is  a  quaint  little   house,  brown  and  soft- 
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col  red.  as  rains  and  weather  change  houses  to  a 
soft-tinted  brown.  It  is  of  one  story,  and  long  and 
rambling,  and  there  is  a  deep  bay-window  in  it.  The 
fence  along  the  front  and  the  gatewa}^  are  odd  and 
pretty,  made  of  the  smaller  branches  of  trees  with  the 
bark  left  on.  There  is  a  willow  hedge  that  leads  up  to 
the  door,  and  young  willows  are  growing  in  clumps  in 
the  yard  above  and  below  it.  White  musk-roses  grow 
there  too,  and  pinks  and  sweet-williams  bloom  in  the 
shade  of  the  hedge.  The  grand  and  beautiful  Hum- 
phrey's Ledge  rises  sheer,  more  than  four  hundred  feet, 
I  suppose,  just  in  front  of  the  little  low  house,  shutting 
out  the  western  sky.  It  is  dark  there  before  four 
o'clock  of  a  vvinter  afternoon.  At  the  rear  of  the  house 
and  northward  is  a  pretty  field. 

Here  was  once  the  home  of  Lady  Blanche  Murphy, 
the  authoress,  and  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Gainsborough,  and  here  she  died.  It  is  a  romantic 
story.  The  earldom  of  Gainsborough  belongs  to  the 
proudest  aristocracy  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britian. 
The  family  name  is  Noel.  The  founder  of  the  family 
Noel,  with  Celestria,  his  wife,  was  among  the  nobles 
who  entered  P^ngland  with  William  the  Norman.  That 
king  granted  him  vast  estates  for  his  services.  Many 
of  his  descendants  were  men  of  distinction.  Since 
1 6<S2  the  Noel  family  have  possessed  the  title,  but  it  is 
within  a  century  that  it  has  passed  to  the  present 
branch.  The  father  of  Lad}'  Blanche  was  the  second 
Earl  of  Gainsborough,  and  her  mother,  who  died  before 
she  was  twenty  years  of  age,  was  Lady  Augusta,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Errol.  The  Noel  family 
estate  is  in  Rutlandshire,  England. 
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The  late  Earl  of  Gainsborough  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  had  a  private  chapel  at  Exton  Hall,  his 
place  in  Rutlandshire,  in  which  divine  worship  was 
celebrated  daily.  One  day  there  came  to  the  manor, 
as  organist,  a  winsome  and  fascinating  young  Irish- 
man— plain  untitled  Thomas  P.  Murphy.  But  in  place 
of  title,  the  young  musician  possessed  what  is  much 
better,  and  what  in  this  instance  proved  ten  times  more 
powerful, — great  talent.  Lady  Blanche,  from  her  in- 
terest in  the  chapel  music,  was  brought  daily  in  contact 
with  the  organist.  In  the  most  natural  and  simple 
way  it  came  about  that  after  service  was  over  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  had  left  the  chapel,  she  would  remain 
to  practice  the  music  with  him.  It  is  nothing  strange 
that  in  the  hours  spent  singing  together  after  matins 
or  vespers,  the  glad  young  voices  pouring  through  the 
chapel  windows,  making  the  old  woods  ring — it  was 
not  strange  that  the  young,  enthusiastic  Lady  Blanche, 
and  the  impulsive  young  organist  fell  in  love  with 
each  other. 

The  marriage  followed — a  true  love  match,  in  an 
environment  of  Old  World  traditions  and  all  the  fixed 
and  cruel  prejudices  of  rank  and  high  birth.  The 
course  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough  adopted  on  his  daugh- 
ter's marrying  is  shown  ])y  a  quotation  from  a  letter 
written  to  him  by  Cardinal  Manning,  and  published  in 
The  Catholic  World  of  October,  1881,  six  months  after 
Lady  Blanche's  death.  ''Then  came  her  marriage,  the 
circumstances  of  which  I  then  partly  knew,  and  now 
know  fully.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  working 
out  of  the  same  turn  of  character.  Your  conduct  at 
that  time  must  be  to  you  a  great  consolation  now,  for 
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you  showed  signally  a  father's  prudence  till  you  were 
assured  of  what  her  happiness  required,  and  a  fathers 
love  in  sanctioning  her  marriage,  with  your  consent 
from  3'()nr  residence.  The  loving  and  close  corres- 
pondence which  still  united  her  to  you,  and  you  to  her, 
when  she  left  you,  was  worthy  of  both." 

After  their  marriage,  the  young  couple  came  to 
New  York.  Lady  Blanche  entered  the  field  of  litera- 
ture, and  Mr.  Murphy  took  the  position  of  organist  at 
New  Rochelle.  In  1875  they  came  to  North  Conway. 
At  that  time  the  Rev.  Frederick  Thompson  had  a  boys' 
school  at  the  Three  p]lms,  and  Mr.  Murphy  taught 
music  there.  It  was  one  rainy  day  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year  that  the  writer  first  saw  Lad}'  Blanche  on  the 
sidewalk.  The  recollection  brings  back  a  picture  of  a 
graceful  little  figure  wrapped  in  a  gray  waterproof, 
walking  with  quick,  elastic  step,  and  a  fresh,  ro^y  face, 
fair  as  a  flower,  framed  in  a  mass  of  thick,  golden- 
brown  hair — Lady  Blanche  in  her  brave  youth,  with 
her  sunny  faith  and  never-failing  courage. 

Her  life  here  was  simple  and  sweet  and  brave  and 
industrious.  While  doing  a  great  deal  of  writing  for 
The  Atlantic^  Scribner's  Monthly,  The  Galaxy^  The 
CatJioUc  Review,  The  Catholic  World,  and  also  for 
English  Magazines,  she  yet  did  the  most  of  her  house- 
work, and,  with  it  all,  she  remembered  the  poor,  the 
little  children,  all  to  whom  she  could  give  comfort  and 
pleasure.  Her  interest  in  the  dwellers  of  the  mountain 
valley  was  just  as  real  as  her  love  of  the  scenery,  and 
that  was  intense  ;  so  making  petticoats  for  babies  who 
needed  them,  giving  Christmas  gifts  to  her  poorest 
neighbors,  or  cooking  dinners  for  children  was  just  as 
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much  an  outcome,  a  manifestation,  an  expression  of 
her  genuine  self,  as  were  the  long  walks  she  made,  the 
botanizing  expeditions,  the  hours  she  passed  in  the 
open  air  and  in  the  woods.  Her  life  here  showed  forth 
that  same  spirit  that  Cardinal  Manning  bore  witness 
to  when  he  wrote:  ''The  love  of  the  people  at  Exton 
toward  her  expresses  what  I  mean  in  saying  that  her 
heart  and  sympathies  were  always  with  the  poor,  with 
their  homes  and  with  their  state."  She  was  always 
molest,  almost  shy  in  the  good  she  did.  She  made 
many  plans  for  future  good  works  in  which  some  other 
person  would  seem  to  be  taking  the  lead,  while  she, 
really  the  originator  and  chief  worker,  "would  help  all 
she  could." 

Her  conscientiousness  in  little  acts,  in  the  little 
things  which  tell  what  a  person's  real  character  is  was 
perhaps  her  strongest  quality ;  and  she  seemed  always 
studiedly  content  and  practical,  and  always  merry  in 
making  the  best  of  things.  If  she  had  lived  the  benefit 
of  her  presence  would  have  been  felt  in  the  years  that 
were  to  come.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  In  the  March 
of  1881  she  took  a  violent  cold  that  rapidly  developed 
into  an  acute  and  fatal  malady.  She  was  ill  only  four 
days,  and  then,  full  of  life  and  hope,  never  thinking  of 
death,  her  words  and  thoughts  the  very  last  night  of 
her  life  words  and  thoughts  of  kindness  and  loving 
care  for  others,  she  died.  She  vvas  only  thirty-five 
years  old,  in  the  full  prime  of  remarkable  intellectual 
vigor,  and  her  success  as  a  writer  was  steadily  increas- 
ing. She  had  not  lived  all  the  five  years  in  her  pretty 
house  under  the  shelter  of  Humphrey's  Ledge ;  but  she 
had  looked  forward  to  owning  her  own  home  in   the 
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midst  of  the  lovely  scenery  she  so  delighted  in,  and 
the  last  snmmer  of  her  life  she  purchased  the  farm  at 
the  foot  of  the  ledge  and  remodelled  the  house  she 
meant  to  be  her  ideal  home. 

She  sleeps  now  beside  her  mother  at  Exton  in  far- 
off  England,  but  her  memory  blooms  in  the  peaceful 
olen,  as  the  few  lonely  flowers  bloom  before  the  house 
from  which  her  bright  presence  is  gone. 


KEARSARGE  VILLAGE. 

Kearsarge  Village  is  the  name  given  to  the  little 
settlement  in  the  somewhat  elevated  valley  of  Kesaugh 
brook,  in  front  of  which  rises  Mount  Kearsarge  in  full 
prospect.  Its  altitude  is  from  seventy-five  to  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  village  of  North  Conway. 

The  exquisite  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
delightful  coolness  of  its  summer  days,  a  gentle  land- 
scape, soft  and  enjoyable,  stretching  down  the  little 
valley  like  a  dream  of  the  future,  as  if  the  world  were 
far  away, — all  these  tend  to  call  the  many  visitors  to 
this  locality. 

A  little  above  Kearsarge  Village  stands  Mount 
Surprise,  overlooking  Intervale  and  North  Conway, 
with  its  broad  sweep  of  naountain  and  meadow.  This 
beautiful  spot  was  brought  into  notice  by  the  late 
John  Worcester,  D.D. 
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iTHE  INTERVALE. 


Two  miles  above  North  Conway,   lies  Intervale, 


the  brightest  gem  in  Conway's  crown  of  beauty.     In- 
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tervale  is  not  a  village,  but  essentially  a  summer  resort, 
having  in  its  limits  of  a  little  more  than  a  mile,  seven 
large  hotels  and  boarding  houses ;  and  while  the  usual 
facilities  of  telegraph,  post  office,  telephone  and  general 
store  ai'e  to  be  found,  the  whole  interest  centers  in  the 
summer  business. 

Intervale  is  most  desirably  situated  as  regards  the 
railway,  being  at  the  junction  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
and  Maine  Central,  so  there  is  no  bother  of  transferring 
from  one  station  to  another. 

No  one  has  ever  adequately  described  the  view  as 
seen  from  the  Intervale  piazzas.  In  the  foreground 
the  broad  sweep  of  the  elm  dotted  meadows,  with  the 
silver  ribbon  of  the  Saco  winding  through,  and  around 
it  all,  the  cordon  of  the  mountains,  with  Washington 
and  his  noble  body  guard  in  the  centre. 

The  walks  around  Intervale  are  exceptionally  love- 
ly, and  constitute  one  of  the  great  charms  of  the  place. 
Those  through  the  Cathedral  AVoods  to  Mt.  Surprise, 
or  through  beautiful  Intervale  Park,  which  was  opened 
some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Cullis,  of  Boston,  being  perhaps 
the  favorites.  The  beautiful  pine  groves  about  Inter- 
vale are  a  never  ending  source  of  delight.  No  more 
ideal  spot  for  dreaming  away  the  long  mornings  can  be 
found ;  while  the  Indian  camps  with  the  bright  wares 
temptingly  displayed,  add  a  vivid  touch  of  color. 

An  important  factor  in  the  summer  life  at  Intervale 
is  the  Cottage  Colony.  There  are  many  handsome 
summer  homes  here,  and  the  social  life  is  of  the  gayest. 
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CONWAY. 

Conway,  the  oldest  village  in  the  town  of  Conway, 
is  a  busy,  thriving  little  place,  located  near  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  town,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Swift  and  Saco  rivers.  The  situation  is  beautiful,  no 
place  in  New  England  having  finer  scenery.  Over  the 
broad,  fertile  intervales  of  the  Saco  rises  the  White 
Mountain  Range,  Mt.  Washington  towering  far  above 
the  other  peaks.  To  the  west  are  Moat  and  Chocorua. 
Both,  Moat  with  its  heavily  timbered  slopes,  making  a 
continual  variety  of  light  and  shade,  and  Chocorua, 
with  its  rough,  precipitous  cliffs,  have  many  a  beautiful 
and  interesting  legend  connected  with  their  histories. 
The  names  of  the  old  Indian  chiefs,  Chocorua,  with 
the  tragic  close  of  his  life  and  the  curse  pronounced  by 
him,  on  the  town  of  Burton  (Albany),  Passaconaway, 
and  Wonalancet,  with  the  beautiful  romances  connected 
with  their  lives,  are  well  known  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  whole  country  about.  The  legend 
of  Wonalancet  is  particularly  interesting,  the  stor}^ 
having  been  handed  down  verbally  for  four  hundred 
years,  and  finally  told  by  an  old  Indian  woman  living 
among  ''The  White  Hills,"  to  one  who  put  it  in  print 
in  the  Neiv  England  Magazine^  of  August,  1893.  It 
is  wonderfully  beautiful  in  its  diction,  and  is  full  of  the 
"poetry  in  prose"  of  the  Indian  language. 

A  mile  to  the  south  of  the  village  is  an  elevation 
called  Tasker  Hill,  from  the  great  height  of  which  the 
whole  mountain  range,  embracing  those  already  men- 
tioned and  in  addition,  the  smaller  peaks  of  the  Presi- 
dential Range,  together  with  Kearsarge,   Rattlesnake, 
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Green  Hill,  on  to  Mt.  Pleasant  in  Bridgton,  Maine, 
rises  like  a  vast  amphitheatre,  guarding  the  many  vil- 
lages dotted  over  the  landscape.  No  painter  can  do 
justice  to  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  view 
from  that  locality-  The  only  expression  one  can  give 
to  the  feeling  inspired  by  this  scene,  is  in  the  language 
of  the  Psalmist :  "As  the  mountains  are  round  about 
Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about  his  people  from 
henceforth,  even  forever."  One  writer  says:  '*One 
who  visits  the  Conway  meadows  sees  the  original  of 
half  the  pictures  that  have  been  shown  in  our  art  rooms 
for  years.  All  our  landscape  painters  must  try  their 
hands  at  that  perfect  gem  of  New  England  scenery. 
One  feels,  in  standing  on  that  green  plain  with  the 
music  of  the  Saco  in  his  ears,  hemmed  in  by  the  broken 
lines  of  its  guardian  ridges,  and  looking  up  to  the  dis- 
tant summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  that  he  is  not  in  any 
county  of  New  Hampshire :  not  in  a  namable  latitude 
of  this  rugged  earth,  but  in  a  world  of  pure  beauty, 
the  adytum  of  the  temple  where  CTod  is  to  be  worshiped 
as  the  infinite  Artist,  in  joy."  Not  only  have  artists 
painted,  but  poets  have  sung  in  beautiful  measure  their 
beauty  and  sublimity,  notably  Whittier  and  Lucy 
Larcom. 

The  name  b}^  which  Conway  is  known  distinctively 
from  the  other  villages  in  town  is  Chautauque  (Shatigee). 
The  question  has  often  been  asked,  How  came  it  by  this 
name?  The  writer  of  this  article  well  remembers  hear- 
ing a  life  long  resident  of  the  town,  J.  R.  Thomson, 
M.  D,,  tell  the  story  of  this  title.  He  had  a  cousin, 
one  John  Thomson,  who  spent  a  number  of  years  in 
New  York  State,  near  Chautauqua.     Coming  back  to 
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his  native  town,  and  noting  how  the  highways  crossed 
each  other,  near  where  the  Conway  House  now  stands, 
he  said  :  "This  village  should  be  called  Chautauque, 
from  its  resemblance  to  Chautauque  four  corners  in 
York  State,  the  roads  cross  each  other  at  right  angles, 
as  they  do  there."  The  name  still  clings  to  the  village, 
although  great  changes  have  taken  place.  The  Conway 
House  now  stands  in  one  of  the  squares  formed  b}^  the 
angles;  the  square  opposite  has  been  filled  in  with 
dwelling  houses.  On  the  east  side  the  house  belonging 
to  what  is  known  as  the  Judge  Chase  estate,  i  ow 
owned  by  C.  W.  Wilder,  the  esteemed  cashier  of  the 
Conway  Savings  Bank,  is  still  standing,  and  opposite 
this  the  estate  known  as  the  Thoms  estate,  now  owned 
by  E.  B.  Carlton.  A  portion  of  the  Thoms  estate  has 
been  cut  off  by  a  change  in  the  highway,  but  we  under- 
stand that  steps  are  being  taken  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  size,  that  it  may  be  symmetrical  with  the  lot 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  on  account  of  the  new 
Library  building  that  is  being  erected  near  the  residence 
of  C.  W.  Wilder.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  change  will 
be  made,  as  it  would  greatly  improve  the  place. 

In  the  old  staging  times  Chautauque  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  various  lines.  Those  were  busy  morn- 
ings, when  the  Dover,  Concord,  Portland,  and  AVhite 
Mountain  stages  rolled -away  from  the  doors  of  the 
Pequawket  House,  the  genial  host.  Col.  John  Hill, 
flying  about,  attending  to  all  the  little  details  incident 
to  the  occasion :  mails,  passengers,  express  packages, 
and  various  other  errands,  making  a  ])usy  morning  of 
it.  As  busy  were  the  evenings  of  the  next  day,  when 
the  stages  returned  from   their  long  routes,   bringing 
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tlie  mails,  and  various  items  of  news  from  the  metrop- 
olis. The  names  of  Hinds,  Sinclair,  Smith,  and  AUard, 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  older  inhabitants,  as 
those  of  the  typical  stage-drivers  of  the  olden  times. 

The  Conway  Savings  Bank  is  located  here.  Two 
churches,  Methodist  and  Congregational,  and  good 
schools,  make  this  a  desirable  place  in  which  to  locate. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  Conway  Library  (The 
Jenks  Memorial)  was  laid  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred.  The  donors  of  the  library  are  Mrs.  Dr. 
Thomas  L.  Jenks,  and  Miss  Sarah  E.  Jenks,  widow 
and  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Jenks.  It 
was  Dr.  Jenks'  most  earnest  wish  to  present  this  library 
to  his  native  town,  but  he  died  before  he  could  carr}^ 
out  his  plans.  His  wife  and  daughter,  however,  with 
unusual  fidelity  to  right  action,  certainly  with  unquali- 
fied munificence,  have  carried  into  execution  what  he 
anticipated. 

Thomas  L.  Jenks  was  born  in  Conway,  N.  H., 
June  20,  1829,  a  short  distance  south  from  the  site  of 
the  Memorial  Library.  He  died  in  Boston,  Octobe'- 
81,  1899. 

The  place  offers  many  inducements  for  summer 
tourists,  and  no  one  will  feel  that  it  is  time  and  money 
wasted  to  stop  here  awhile  for  rest  and  recreation.  The 
air  is  pure  and  bracing,  the  scenery  delightful,  the 
people  genial  and  cordial. 
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Mt.  Chocorua  and  the  Legend. 


^T^HE  two  Chocoruas  are  as  near,  if  not  nearer,  alike 
^  than  the  Siamese  twins.  One  is  a  desolate, 
rocky,  craggy,  peaked  substance,  the  summit  of  which 
suggests  the  half -turned  head  and  beak  of  an  eagle  on 
the  watch  against  danger ;  the  other  is  the  wraith  of 
the  proud  and  lonely  shape  above. 

What  a  rich,  sonorous  word  Chocorua  is!  Does 
not  its  rhythm  suggest  the  wildness  and  loneliness  of 
the  great  hills?  To  our  ears  it  always  brings  with  it 
the  sigh  of  the  winds  through  mountain  pines.  No 
mountain  of  New  Hampshire  has  interested  our  best 
artists  more.  It  bears  the  name  of  an  Indian  chief, 
and  is  invested  with  traditional  and  poetic  hiterest. 
In  form  it  is  massive  and  symmetrical.  It  has  the 
fortune  to  be  set  in  connection  with  lovely  water  scen- 
ery,— with  Squam,  and  Winnipiseogee,  and  Chocorua 
lake  directly  at  its  base, — the  latter  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  bits  of  water  in  New  England.  Its  pinnacle, 
too,  that  looks  so  sheer  and  defiant,  is  a  challauge  to 
lovers  of  mountain  climbing,  and  the  view  from  the 
top  is  truly  magnificent.  The  height  of  Chocorua  is 
3,540  feet. 
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^  ''The  brilliant  peaks  of  Chocorua  are  formed  of 
a  cr^staline  labradorite  called  Chocorua  granite,  which 
was  emptied  during  the  great  catael^'sms  of  the  Lab- 
rador period.  It  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  islands 
of  porphyritic  gneiss  which  constituted  the  first  dry 
land  in  New  Hampshire,  emerging  from  the  ocean  at 
the  dawn  of  geological  history.  Sharp  as  is  the  present 
peak,  it  is  but  the  dwarfed  remnant  of  the  colossal 
spire  which  stood  here  before  the  glacial  currents  swept 
and  ground  it  away. 

The  best  path  up  Chocorua  is  the  one  that  leaves 
the  carriage  road  at  Piper's,  about  four  miles  north  of 
the  Chocorua  Lake  House,  and  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  miles  from  North  Conway.  The  distance  to 
the  top  is  fully  three  miles.  The  trail  ascends  the 
great  ravine  of  the  Chocorua  Brook,  and  part  of  the 
way  is  easy  to  traverse.  The  last  half  is  steep  and 
passes  a  broad  area  of  fallen  timber.  The  final  pull 
up  the  summit  is  arduous,  and  near  this  section  of  the 
path  is  a  refreshing  spring.  Another  popular  path  is 
from  the  Hammond  farm,  which  is  reached  by  a  by- 
way two  thirds  of  a  mile  long,  diverging  from  the 
Conway  road  near  Tibbetts'  Mills,  two  miles  from  the 
Chocorua  Lake  House,  and  fourteen  miles  from  North 
Conway.  This  route  is  generally  plain  and  easy.  It 
leads  upward  for  more  than  an  hour  through  the  woods, 
and  reaches  the  first  high  ridge  in  about  one  hour  and 
thirty  minutes'  climb  from  the  farm  house.  Ascending 
thence  over  several  shoulders  of  the  mountain,  the 
walking  is  found  to  be  good,  and  the  rapidly  opening 
views  on   either  side  are   full  of  interest.     The   final 

1    M.  F.  Swcetzer. 
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peak  can  only  be  reached  by  flanking  it  and  ascending 
cautiously  on  the  upper  side.  It  is  always  wise  to  em- 
ploy a  guide  in  ascending  Mt.  Chocorua,  especially  the 
first  time." 


Chocorua  Lake  ano  Mountain. 


1  ''On  one  side  of   its  jagged   peak,    a  charming 
lowland  prospect  stretches  east  and  south  of  the  Sand- 

1     Starr  King. 
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wich  range,  indented  by  the  emerald  shores  of  Lake 
Winnipiseogee,  which  lies  in  queenly  beauty  upon  the 
soft,  far-stretching  landscape.  Pass  around  a  rock  to 
the  other  side  of  the  pyramid,  and  you  have  turned  to 
another  chapter  in  the  book  of  Nature.  Nothing  but 
mountains  running  in  long  parallels,  or  bending,  ridge 
behind  ridge,  are  visible,  here  blazing  in  sunlight, 
there  glowing  with  shadow,  and  all  related  to  the  tow- 
ering mass  of  the  imperial  Washington.  With  the 
exception  of  Mt.  Adams  of  the  Mt,  Washington  range, 
there  is  no  peak  so  sharp  as  Chocorua.  And  there  is 
no  other  summit  from  which  the  precipices  are  so  sheer, 
and  sweep  down  with  such  cj^cloidal  curves.  One  must 
stand  on  the  edge  of  the  Great  Gulf  a  thousand  feet 
below  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  to  see  ravine 
lines  so  full  of  force,  and  spires  of  rock  so  sharp  and 
beautiful.  It  is  so  related  to  the  plains  on  one  side, 
and  the  mountain  gorges  on  the  other,  that  no  grander 
watchtower,  except  Mt.  Washington,  can  be  scaled  to 
study  and  enjoy  cloud  scenery. 

"Not  far  below  the  peak — on  the  very  verge  of  the 
eastern  crag,  stands  an  enormous  detached  rock,  rough- 
ly cubical  in  shape,  and  fully  twenty  feet  in  each 
dimension.  This  rock,  which  is  known  as  ''The  Cow," 
rests  upon  a  narrow  shelf  having  a  saucer-shaped  de- 
pression about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  in  its  upper 
surface.  The  Cow  projects  slightly  beyond  the  outer 
edge  of  the  ledge,  but  at  the  point  where  it  projects 
the  concavity  of  the  under  granite  leaves  a  space  exactly 
eighteen  inches  in  height  and  several  feet  long,  which 
admits  light  into  the  hollow  beneath  the  Cow.  *  * 
*     *     *     At  the  deepest  part  of  the  depression  in  the 
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ledge  between   the  rock  below  and  the  rock  above  is 
thirty  inches." 

If  one  is  of  an  adventurous  turn  of  mind,  this 
cave  is  worth  taking  a  peep  at.  "The  view:  On  the 
west,  and  adjoining  Chocorua,  are  the  ledges  of  Mt. 
Paugus,  whose  top  is  nearl}^  levei  and  has  no  peak. 
Over  its  right  side  is  Passaconawa^^  and  over  its  long 
south  flank  is  Mt.  Israel  rising  behind  the  lone  cone  of 
Young  Mountain,  Mt.  Wonalancet  being  in  the  fore- 
ground, south  of  Paugus.  North  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see,  stretches  mountain  after  mountain  in  ever- 
increasing  grandeur  and  beauty." 


iTHE  LEGEND. 

/  "And  Chocorua  is  the  only  mountain  whose  peak 
is  crowned  with  a  legend.  Would  that  the  vigorous 
l?en  which  has  saved  for  us  many  of  the  fragmentary 
traditions  of  the  earl}^  Indians'  life  in  New  England, 
and  set  them  to  the  music  of  such  terse  and  vigorous 
lines  as  'The  Brieal  of  Pennacook,'  'Mog  Megone,'  and 
'The  Funeral  Tree  of  Sokokos,'  had  enshrined  thus  the 
story  of  Chocorua's  Curse,  and  in  this  way  given  the 
mountain  added  glory  in  the  landscape  of  New  Hamp- 
shire !  Mr.  Whittier  has  not  told  it  in  verse,  but  our 
readers  will  be  glad  that  we  can  give  it  to  them  in  such 
vivid  prose  as  the  following,  by  Mrs.  Child : — 

"  'A  small  colou}^  of  hardy  pioneers  had  settled  at 
the  base  of  this  mountain.  Intelligent,  independent 
men,  impatient  of  restraint,  they  had  shunned  the  more 

1    Starr  King's  History  of  the  Wiiite  Mountains. 
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thickly-settled  portions  of  the  country,  and  retired  into 
this  remote  part  of  New  Hampshire.  But  there  was 
one  master  spirit  among  them  who  was  capable  of  a 
higher  destiny  than  he  ever  fulfilled.  The  conscious- 
ness of  this  had  stamped  something  of  proud  humility 
on  the  face  of  Cornelius  Campbell, — something  of  a 
haughty  spirit,  strongly  curbed  by  circumstances  he 
could  not  control,  and  at  which  he  seemed  to  murmur. 
He  assumed  no  superiority;  but,  unconsciously,  he 
threw  around  him  the  spell  of  intellect,  and  his  com- 
panions felt,  they  knew  not  why,  that  he  was  among 
them  but  not  of  them.  His  stature  was  gigantic,  and 
he  had  the  bold  quick  tread  of  one  who  had  wandered 
frequently  and  fearlessly  among  the  terrible  hiding- 
places  of  nature.  His  voice  was  harsh,  but  his  whole 
countenance  possessed  singular  capabilities  for  tender- 
ness of  expression;  and  sometimes,  under  the  gentle 
influence  of  domestic  excitement,  his  hard  features 
would  be  rapidly  lighted  up,  seeming  like  the  sunshinti 
flying  over  the  shaded  fields  in  an  April  day. 

"  'His  companion  was  one  calculated  to  excite  and 
retain  the  deep,  strong  energies  of  manly  love.  She 
had  possessed  extraordinary  beauty,  and  had,  in  the 
full  maturity  of  an  excellent  judgment,  relinquished 
several  splendid  alliances,  and  incurred  her  father's 
displeasure,  for  the  sake  of  Cornelius  Campbell.  Had 
political  circumstances  proved  favorable,  liis  talents 
and  ambition  would  have  unquestionably  worked  out  a 
path  to  emolument  and  fame;  but  he  had  been  a 
zealous  and  active  enemy  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  res- 
toration of  Charles  IL  was  the  death-warrant  to  his 
hopes.      Immediately    flight   became    necessary,    and 
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America  was  the  chosen  place  of  refuge.  His  adher- 
ence to  Cromwell's  party  was  not  occasioned  by  religious 
sympathy,  but  by  political  views  too  liberal  and  philo- 
sophical for  the  state  of  the  people  ;  therefore  Cornelius 
Campbell  sought  a  home  with  our  forefathers,  and, 
being  of  a  proud  nature,  he  withdrew  with  his  family 
to  the  sotitary  place  we  have  mentioned. 

"  'A  very  small  settlement  in  such  a  remote  place 
was,  of  course,  subject  to  inconvenience  and  occasional 
suffering.  From  the  Indians  they  received  neither  in- 
sult nor  injury.  No  cause  of  quarrel  had  ever  arisen  ; 
and,  although  their  frequent  visits  were  sometimes 
troublesome,  they  never  had  given  indications  of  jeal- 
ousy and  malice.  Chocorua  was  a  prophet  among 
them,  and  as  such,  an  object  of  peculiar  respect.  He 
had  a  miixl  which  education  and  motive  would  have 
nerved  with  giant  strength ;  but,  growing  up  in  savage 
freedom,  it  wasted  itself  in  dark,  fierce,  ungovernable 
passions.  There  was  something  fearful  in  the  quiet 
haughtiness  of  his  lips ;  it  seemed  so  like  slumbering 
power — too  proud  to  be  lightly  roused,  and  too  im- 
placable to  sleep  again.  In  his  small,  black,  fiery  eye, 
expression  lay  coiled  up  like  a  beautiful  snake.  The 
white  people  knew  that  his  hatred  would  be  terrible, 
but  they  had  never  provoked  it,  and  even  the  children 
became  too  much  accustomed  to  him  to  fear  him. 

'"Chocorua  had  a  son,  nine  or  ten  years  old,  to 
whom  Caroline  Campbell  had  occasionally  made  such 
gaudy  presents  as  were  likely  to  attract  his  savage 
fancy.  This  won  the  child's  affections,  so  that  he  be- 
came a  familiar  visitant,  almost  an  inmate  of  their 
dwelling  ;  and,  being  unrestrained  by  the  courtesies  of 
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civilized  life,  he  would  inspect  everything,  and  taste  of 
everything  which  came  in  his  way.  Some  poison,  pre- 
pared for  a  mischievous  fox,  which  had  long  troubled 
the  little  settlement,  was  discovered  and  drunk  by  the 
Indian  boy,  and  he  went  home  to  his  father  to  sicken 
and  die.  From  that  moment  jealousy  and  hatred  took 
possession  of  Chocorua's  soul.  He  never  told  his 
suspicions ;  he  brooded  over  them  in  secret,  to  nourish 
the  deadly  revenge  he  contemplated  against  Cornelius 
Campbell. 

"  'The  story  of  Indian  animosity  is  always  the  same. 
Cornelius  Campbell  left  his  hut  for  the  fields  early  one 
bright,  balmy  morning  in  June.  Still  a  lover,  though 
ten  years  a  husband,  his  last  look  was  turned  towards 
his  vvife,  answering  her  parting  smile ;  his  last  action  a 
kiss  for  each  of  his  children.  When  he  returned  to 
dinner,  they  were  dead — all  dead  !  and  their  disfigured 
bodies  too  cruelly  showed  that  an  Indian's  hand  had 
done  the  work ! 

"  'In  such  a  mind  grief,  like  all  other  emotions,  was 
tempestuous.  Home  had  been  to  him  the  only  verdant 
spot  in  the  desert  of  life.  In  his  wife  and  children  he 
had  garnered  up  all  his  heart;  and  now  that  they  were 
torn  from  him,  the  remembrance  of  their  love  clung  to 
him  like  the  death-grapple  of  a  drowning  man,  sinking 
him  down  into  darkness  and  death.  This  was  followed 
by  a  calm  a  thousand  times  more  terrible — the  creep- 
ing agony  of  despau-,  that  brings  with  it  no  power  of 
resistance. 

'It  was  as  Iftlu-  dead  could  feci 
Tlie  icy  worm  around  liini  steal.' 

''  'Such,  for  many  days,  was  the  state  of  Cornelius 
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Campbell.  Those  who  knew  and  reverenced  him  feared 
that  the  spaik  of  reason  was  forever  extinguished. 
But  it  rekindled  again,  and  with  it  came  a  wild^  demon- 
iac spiiit  of  revenge.  The  death-groan  of  Chocorua 
would  make  him  smile  in  his  dreams,  and,  when  he 
waked,  death  seemed  too  pitiful  a  vengeance  for  the 
anguish  that  was  eating  into  his  very  soul. 

'' -Chocorua's  brethren  were  absent  on  a  hunting 
expedition  at  the  time  he  committed  the  murder,  and 
those  who  watched  iiis  movements  observed  that  he 
frequently  climbed  the  high  precipice,  which  afterwards 
took  his  name,  probably  looking  out  for  indications  of 
their  return.  Here  Cornelius  Campbell  resolved  to 
effect  his  deadly  purpose.  A  party  was  formed,  under 
his  guidance,  to  cut  off  all  chance  of  retreat,  and  the 
dark-minded  prophet  was  to  be  hunted  like  a  wild 
boast  to  his  lair. 

•''The  morning  sun  had  scarce  cleared  away  the 
fogs,  when  Chocorua  started  at  a  loud  voice  from  be- 
neath the  precipice,  cemmardirg  him  to  throw  himself 
into  the  deep  abyss  below.  He  knew  the  voice  of  his  en- 
emy and  replied,  with  an  Indian's  calmness:  'The  Great 
Spirit  gave  iTfe  to  Chocorua,  and  Chocorua  will  not 
throw^  it  awa}^  at  the  command  of  the  white  man.' 
''J'hen  hear  the  Great  Spirit  spirit  speak  in  the  white 
man's  thunder !' exclaimed  Cornelius  Campbell,  as  he 
pointed  his  gun  to  the  precipice.  Chocorua,  though 
fierce  and  fearless  as  a  panther,  had  never  overcome 
his  dread  of  firearms.  He  placed  his  hands  upon  his 
hands  upon  his  ears  to  shut  out  the  stunning  report; 
the  next  moment  the  blood  bubbled  from  his  neck,  and 
he  reeled  feaifullv  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice.     But 
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lie  recovered  himself,  nnd  raising  himself  on  his  hand, 
he  spoke  in  a  loud  voice,  that  grew  more  terrific  as  its 
huskiness  increased  :  'A  curse  upon  ye,  white  men ! 
May  the  Great  Spirit  curse  ye  when  he  speaks  in  the 
clouds,  and  his  words  are  fire!  Chocorua  had  a  son, 
and  ye  killed  him  while  the  sky  looked  bright !  Light- 
ning blast  your  crops !  Winds  and  fire  desti-oy  your 
dwellings !  The  Evil  Spirit  breathe  death  upon  your 
cattle  !  Your  graves  lie  in  the  war-path  of  the  Indian  ! 
Panthers  howl  and  wolves  fatten  over  your  bones  ! 
Chocorua  goes  to  the  Great  Spirit,  his  curse  stays  with 
the  white  man !' 

"•  'The  prophet  sank  upon  the  ground,  still  uttering 
inaudible  curses,  and  they  left  his  bones  to  whiten  in 
the  sun.  But  his  curse  rested  on  that  settlement.  The 
tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  were  busy  ann)ng  them; 
the  winds  tore  up  trees,  and  hurled  them  at  their 
dwellings;  their  crops  were  blasted,  their  cattle  died, 
and  sickness  came  upon  their  strongest  men.  At  last 
the  remnant  of  them  departed  from  the  fatal  spot  to 
mingle  with  more  populous  and  prosperous  colonies. 
Cornelius  Campbell  became  a  hermit,  seldom  seeking 
or  seeing  his  fellow-men,  and  two  years  after  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  hut.' 

"During  many  years  the  cattle  in  the  town  of 
Burton,  now  called  Albany,  at  the  base  of  Chocorua, 
were  afflicted  with  a  strange  disease.  Science  has  dis- 
covered that  the  trouble  is  in  the  water,  which  cont.ains 
a  weak  solution  of  muriate  of  lime.  The  disease  of  the 
cattle  was  for  years  attributed  to  Chocorua's  dying 
curse.  Whether  that  curse  sank  into  the  mountain  and 
poisoned  with  muriate  of  lime  the  springs  from  which 
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the  Hiirton  cows  were  to  drink,  or  the  muriate  of  lime  at 
the  base  generated  the  story  of  the  sachem's  impreca- 
tion on  the  summit,  let  us  not  too  curiously  inquire."/ 
At  the  base  of  Mount  Chocorua  nestles  the  beau- 
tiful Chocorua  Lake,  a  visit  to  which  brings  to  our 
minds  the  words  of  the  poet  Whittier : 

'•Tluoucrli  Saiidwioh  Notch  the  wc-t  wind  «ang 

Good  morrow  to  the  cotter; 
And  once  figain  (.hocorua's  horn 

Of  shadow  pierced  the  water. 

"Ahove  his  broad  lake  Ossipee 

Once  more  the  sunshine  wearing, 
Stoopcil,  tracing  on  that  silver  shield, 

His  grim  armorial  bearing. 

******        ** 

'"For  health  comes  sparkling  in  the  streams 

From  cool  Chocorua  stealing; 
Thei'e's  iron  in  our  northern  winds; 

Our  pine  trees  are  of  healing." 


The  White  Mountain  Notch. 


^  (^7^  HERE  is  no  Indian  tradition  connected  with  the 
^  Notch.  We  have  no  record  that  any  Indians 
ever  saw  it.  It  was  discovered  in  1772  by  a  hunter 
named  Nash,  who  had  climbed  a  tree  on  Cherry 
Mountain.  The  farmers  of  Jefferson  and  Bethlehem 
were  very  glad  to  learn  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  a 
more  direct  and  speed}^  communication  with  the  towns 
below,  and  with  Portsmouth,  than  by  winding  around 
the  easterly  base  of  the  great  range.  But  the  early  ex- 
periments of  passing  through  the  Notch  to  reach  the 
lowlands  seemed  to  cost  in  time  and  peril  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  the  gain  in  time. 

Huge  terraces  of  granite  black 

Afforded  rude  and  cumbei-'d  track  ; 

For  from  the  mountain  lioar, 

Ilurl'd  headlong  in  some  night  of  fear, 

When  yeli'd  the  wolf  and  fled  the  deer, 

Loose  crags  had  toppled  o'er. 

********* 

For  all  is  rocks  at  random  thrown. 

Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  banks  of  stone, 

As  if  were  hei-e  denied 

The  summer  sun,  ti  e  spring's  sweet  dew, 

That  clothe  witli  many  a  varied  hue 

The  bleakest  mountain-side. 

1     Starr  King.  J 
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'  The  Notch  itself  is  a  narrow  pass,  about  three 
miles  in  length,  running  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
turning  to  the  right  a  little  at  the  northern  extremity. 
The  mountains  here  are  abruptly  torn  apart,  forming  a 
very  narrow  valley,  through  which  flows  the  Saco. 
*'The  sublime  and  awful  grandeur  of  the  Notch  baffles 
all  description.  Geometry  may  settle  the  heights  of 
the  mountains,  and  numerical  figures  may  record  the 
measure ;  but  no  words  can  tell  the  emotions  of  the 
soul,  as  it  looks  upward  and  views  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular precipices  which  line  the  narrow  space  between 
them ;  while  the  senses  ache  with  terror  and  astonish- 
ment, as  one  sees  himself  hedged  in  from  all  the  world 
beside.  He  may  cast  his  eye  forward  and  backward, 
or  to  either  side — he  can  only  see  upward,  and  then 
the  diminutive  circle  of  his  vision  is  criblied  and  con- 
fined by  the  battlements  of  nature's  cloud-capt  towers, 
which  seem  as  if  they  wanted  only  the  breathing  of  a 
zephyr,  or  the  wafting  of  a  straw  against  them,  to  dis- 
place them,  and  crush  the  prisoner  in  their  fall." 

Facing  the  north,  on  either  hand,  rise  up  steep 
perpendicular  walls,  two  thousand  feet  above  the  road 
at  their  base,  regular  and  equal,  for  a  great  part  of  the 
way.  On  the  left  is  Mt.  Wiiley,  gloomy  and  grand ; 
its  sides  torn  and  furrowed  by  the  slides,  and  here  and 
there  abrupt  ledges,  over  whose  topmost  edge  the  gath- 
ering mass  of  rocks  and  earth  leaped  into  the  depths 
below. 

On  the  right  is  Mount  Webster.  '  This  vast  and 
regular  mass  rises  abruptly,  from  the  plain  below,  to 
the  height  of  about  two  thousand  feet.     Its  shape  is 

1    Benjamin  Wiiley. 
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that  of  a  high  fort,  with  deep  scarred  sides  ;  its  immense 
front  apparently  wholly  inaccessible.  Its  top,  nearly 
horizontal  and  rough  with  precipitous  crags,  juts  over 
with  heav}^  and  frowning  brows;  so  mighty  a  mountain 
w^all,  so  high,  so  wide,  so  vast,  and  so  near  the  spec 
tator,  that  all  its  gigantic  proportions  and  parts  are 
seen  with  the  utmost  distinctness  It  fills  at  once  the 
eye  and  the  mind  with  awe,  admiration,  and  delight. 
In  a  bright  day  when  its  outline  at  the  top  is  seen  sharp 
and  distinct  against  the  blue  sky,  its  gray  granite  cliffs 
and  ledges  colored  with  iron-brown  or  stained  with 
darker  shades,  its  sides  seamed  with  long  gullied  slides 
of  brown  gravel,  its  wide  beds  of  great  loose  rocks. 
black  with  lichens,  contrasted  with  the  summer  greens, 
or  varied  autumnal  colors  of  the  trees,  make  it  as  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  in  its  varied  hues  and  parts,  as  it 
is  great  and  sublime  in  its  total  impression." 

Passing  through  the  gate  of  the  Notch,  we  come 
to  the  valley  of  the  Ammonoosuc ;  and  after  a  distance 
of  four  miles,  generally  through  a  thick  wood,  which 
prevents  all  views  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  we 
come  out  suddenly  into  a  wide  cleared  opening,  where 
the  whole  mountain  cluster  bursts  upon  our  view. 
Standing  upon  an  isolated  eminence,  about  sixty  feet 
in  height,  known  as  the  Giant's  grave,  the  whole  range 
of  mountains  is  in  sight. 

You  stand  in  the  centre  of  a  broad  amphitheatre 
of  mountains;  the  lofty  pyramid  of  Washington,  with 
its  basin-shaped  top,  resembling  the  crater  of  a  volcano, 
and  its  bare  gray  rock  sides  marked  by  long  gullies, 
and  lower  down  by  broad  slides,  directly  before  you, 
while,  far  away  on  the  right  and  left,  Mounts  Wei)ster 
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and  Madison  stand  at  the  extremities  of  the  range. 

The  tops  of  tlie  mountains  are  covered  with  snow 
from  the  last  of  October  to  the  end  of  May.  Occa- 
sionally, during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  they 
are  almost  white  wnth  a  new-fallen  snow  or  sleet.  As 
the  snow  melts  away,  on  most  of  the  rocks  ma}^  be 
seen  mosses  and  lichens  of  various  hues ;  while  here 
and  there,  in  the  spaces  sheltered  b}^  high  rocks,  beau- 
tiful and  brilliant  flowers,  tiny  alpine  plants,  spring  up, 
mixed  with  the  coarse  mountain  grass. 

"The  base  and  sides  of  the  mountains  are  clothed 
with  a  dense  and  luxurious  forest  of  the  trees  of  the 
country ;  and  the  ground  beneath  their  shade  is  orna- 
mented with  the  beautiful  flowers  of  the  northern  woods, 
and  deeply  covered  with  a  rich  carpet  of  mosses.  Be- 
low is  the  sugar-maple,  with  its  broad  angular  leaves, 
changing  early  in  autumn,  when  ever}^  leaf  is  a  flower, 
scarlet  or  crimson,  or  variegated  with  green,  yellow, 
and  brown ;  the  yellow  birch,  of  great  size,  with  its 
ragged  bark,  and  wide-spreading  arms  ;  the  beech,  with 
its  round  trunk,  its  smooth  bark,  marbled,  clouded, 
and  embroidered  with  many-colored  lichens;  its  stiff, 
slender  branches,  and  its  glossy  leaves  ;  the  white  birch, 
with  its  smooth  and  white  bark — most  abundant  in  the 
districts  formerly  burnt — showing,  after  its  changed 
yellow  leaves  have  fallen,  its  slender,  w^and-like  white 
trunks  ranged  closely  and  regularly  on  the  hill  sides. 
With  these  are  mixed  a  frequent,  but  generally  less 
abundant  growth  of  black  spruces  and  balsam-firs, — 
the  tall  spruce,  with  its  stiff  and  ragged  outline,  and 
horizontal  branches,  the  fir,  with  its  beautiful  spires, 
regularly  tapering  from  its  base  to  its  tip,  and  its  dark 
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rich  foliage,  often,  as  it  grows  old,  hoary  with  the 
long,  hanging,  entangled  tufts  of  the  beard-moss,  which 
here  so  abundantly  covers  its  dying  branches.  Of  the 
many  other  trees,  smaller  or  less  frequent,  we  will  onlj^ 
mention  the  striped  maple,  the  mountain  ash,  the  aspen 
poplars,  the  hemlock,  and  the  white  pine  Higher  up, 
the  spruce  and  fir  become  the  ])revailing  growth,  with 
the  yellow  and  white  birch,  gradually  growing  smaller 
as  the}'  ascend,  until  the  dwarf  firs,  closely  interwoven 
together,  and  only  a  few  feet  high,  form  a  dense  and 
almost  impenetrable  hedge,  many  rods  wide,  above 
which  project,  in  fantastic  forms,  like  the  horns  of  a 
deer,  the  bare,  bleached  tops  and  branches  of  the 
dead  trees.  The  dwarf  trees  are  so  closely  crowded 
and  interwoven  together  that  it  is  as  easy  to  walk  on 
their  tops  as  to  struggle  through  them  on  the  ground ; 
and  the  road  is  made  by  removing  them  with  their 
roots.  Above  this  hedge  of  dwarf  trees,  which  is 
about  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  scattered  fir  and  spruce  bushes,  shrinking  from  the 
cold  mountain  wind,  and  clinging  to  the  ground  in 
sheltered  hollows  by  the  side  of  the  rocks,  with  a  few 
similar  bushes  of  white  and  yellow  birch,  reach  almost 
a  thousand  feet  higher.  Above  are  only  alpine  plants, 
mosses,  and  lichens." 

Over  the  mountains  are  scattered  a  variety  of 
berries,  such  as  cranberries,  whortleberries,  and  several 
other  kinds.  They  grow  high  up  the  mountains,  and 
some  of  them  far  above  any  other  vegetable,  e.\ce[)t 
grass  and  moss.  Their  flower  is,  however,  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  plain.     Even  the  whortleberry. 
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which  grows  on  these  hills,  has,  in  its  ripest  state,  con- 
siderable acidity. 

The  vicissitudes  of  sunshine  and  shade  are  here 
very  frequent,  not  exactly  like  the  shadows  flying  over 
the  plains ;  for  here  the  individual  is  actu  dly  enveloped 
in  the  cloud,  while  there  it  only  passes  over  him.  The 
cloud  is  discovered  at  a  considerable  distance,  rolling 
along  on  the  surface  of  the  mountain  ;  it  approaches 
you  rapidly;  in  an  instant  it  encircles  you,  and  as  soon 
passes  away,  to  be  followed  by  others  in  endless  suc- 
cession. These  phenomena  are  presented  only  when 
the  clouds  are  light  and  scattered.  When  they  are 
surcharged  with  rain,  even  at  mid-day,  all  is  darkness 
and  gloom. 

Although  the  waters  of  these  hills  apparently  give 
life  to  no  animal  or  insect,  yet,  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
the  black  fly,  a  little  tormenting  insect,  is  very  trouble- 
some. At  the  same  time  the  grasshopper  here  is  as 
gay  as  on  the  finely-cultivated  field.  The  swallow, 
too,  appears  to  hold  his  flight  as  high  over  these 
mountains  as  over  the  plain.  It  is,  however,  a  place 
of  extreme  solitude.  The  eye  often  wanders  in  vain 
to  catch  something  that  has  life  and  animation ;  yet  a 
bear  has  been  known  to  rise  up,  even  in  this  solitude, 
to  excite  and  to  terrify  the  traveller. 

Says  a  correspondent  of  the  Neic  York  Exjjress, 
writing  from  the  top  of  Mt.  Washington:  "I  have 
seen  but  few  birds  here,  and  they  do  not  tarry  long 
after  getting  here;  the  ground-sparrow  and  plover  are 
the  only  species  I  have  noticed.  Insects  are  quite  plenty, 
and  of  various  kinds.  The  honey-bee  and  humble-bee 
occasionally  find  the  way  up  here,  but  are  not  plenty. 
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There  are  scarcely  any  of  the  common  house-fly  here, 
but  a  large  blue  fly,  and  another  of  a  bright  gold  color, 
are  exceedingly  plenty  in  warm  days,  but  the  first  fog 
that  arises  scatters  them,  and  they  are  not  seen  again 
for  several  days." 

The  dead  trees,  slightly  referred  to  by  Oakes,  are 
deserving  of  more  notice.  From  different  persons 
these  trees  have  received  different  names.  Some  call 
them  buck's  horns,  and  others  bleached  bones.  The 
winds  and  weather  have  rendered  them  perfectly  white  ; 
and.  as  neither  the  stem  nor  the  branches  take  any 
definite  direction,  they  are  of  all  the  diversified  forms 
which  nature,  in  her  freaks,  can  create.  The  cold  sea- 
sons, which  prevailed  from  1812  to  the  end  of  181 G, 
probably  occasioned  the  death  of  these  trees;  and  their 
constant  exposure  to  the  fierce  winds  which  prevail  on 
the  mountains- has,  aided  by  other  causes,  rendered 
them  white.  It  can  hardl}'  be  doubted  that,  during  the 
whole  of  the  year  1816,  these  trees  continued  frozen; 
and  frost,  like  fire,  is  capable  of  extinguishing  life, 
even  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Fire  could  not  have 
caused  the  death  of  these  trees ;  for  fire  will  not  spread 
here,  in  consequence  of  the  humidity  of  the  whole 
region  at  this  elevation. 

The  mountains,  seen,  with  their  well-defined  out- 
lines and  shapes,  in  a  clear  day  present  not  the  only 
aspect  in  which  to  behold  them.  Clouds  sailing  up 
their  long  ranges,  now  floating  along  their  sides, 
severing  their  summit  from  their  base,  now  settling 
down  and  capping  their  peaks,  now  drooping  down 
still  lower,  till  rock,  and  moss,  and  flower,  and  luxu- 
riantly   wooded    base,    are    all    hid    in   the  dun,   thick 
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pall;  then,  bursting  and  fleeing  with  a  wind-like  speed, 
as  the  btorni  clears  up,  and  the  mountains  come  out, 
their  wet  sides  glistening  in  the  returning  rays  of  the 
sun.  like  huge  piles  of  burnished  silver,  give  to  the 
rugged  heights  au  aspect  of  beauty  unsurpassed.  The 
mountains  are  seldom  seen  free  from  clouds.  Light, 
fleecy'  vapors  are  almost  continually  hovering  about  the 
different  peaks. 

By  moonlight,  in  those  clear  autumnal  evenings, 
when  the  full,  round  moon  looks  so  calmly  down, 
throwing  the  shadows  of  the  mighty  giants  broadly 
over  the  valleys,  peopling  each  hidden  nook  and  lurking- 
ravine  with  grotesque  forms  and  superstitious  fancies, 
gazing  on  those  majestic  heights,  one  almost  involun- 
tarily repeats  the  matchless  lines  of  Coleridge ; — 

"Thou,  most  iiwful  form, 

Risest  from  fortli  thy  silent  sea  of  pines, 

How  silently !    Around  thee  and  above 

Deep  is  the  air,  and  dark,  substantial  black. 

An  ebon  mass ;  methinks  thou  piercest  it 

As  with  a  wedge !    But  when  I  look  again, 

It  is  their  own  calm  home,  thy  ciystal  shrine. 

Thy  habitation  from  eternity ! 

O,  dread  and  silent  mount!    I  gaze  upon  thee. 

Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense. 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought;  entranced  in  prayer 

I  worshiped  the  invisible  alone." 

Nor  in  winter  are  they  destitute  of  beauty.  Their 
white  summits  standing  out  so  distinctly  from  the  deep 
blue  depth  of  sky  in  the  background,  the  trees  around 
their  sides  and  base  loaded  with  ice,  glistening  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun  like  the  enchanted  diamond  and  jewelled 
halls  of  Eastern  story,  the  reflecting  and  glittering  of 
the  moonbeams  upon  the  frozen  crust,  all  give  to  them 
a  bewildering  splendor  indescribable. 
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The  slides  now  seen  at  the  White  Mountnins  are 
mostly  those  which  took  place  in  the  year  1826.  At 
the  Notch  they  present  the  appearance  of  deep  gullies 
a  few  rods  wide.  On  Mount  Washington  and  the 
higher  peaks  many  of  the  slides  are  a  quarter  or  a  half 
a  mile  in  width.  The  amount  of  matter  torn  in  that 
one  night  of  dreadful  storm  from  the  mountains,  and 
hurled  into  the  valleys  below,  is  incalculable.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  of  rocks,  and  earth,  and  trees,  slipped 
from  their  fastenings,  and  were  thrown  into  the  valleys. 
As  seen  from  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  they 
look  like  long  roads,  winding  up  the  mountains  in  all 
directions. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  a  matter  of  much  anxiety 
to  the  authorities  of  the  state,  how  a  way  should  be 
opened  through  this  almost  impassable  chain,  and  many 
were  the  inducements  held  out  to  the  fortunate  discov- 
erer of  a  pass  Nash,  one  of  those  solitary  hunters  of 
whom  we  have  before  spoken,  climbing  a  tree  one  day 
on  Cherry  Mountain  in  search  of  moose,  discovered, 
as  he  thought,  the  long-sought  pass.  Steering  with  a 
hunter's  cunning  for  the  opening  he  had  seen,  he  soon 
struck  the  Saco  river,  a  mere  brook,  which  he  followed 
down  until  he  stopped  at  what  is  now  known  as  the 
gate  of  the  Notch.  Here  the  huge  rocks  came  so  near 
together  as  to  prevent  his  following  further  the  stream. 
Perceiving,  however,  that,  with  a  proper  amount  of 
labor  and  expense,  a  road  could  be  opened  at  the  point, 
he  scaled  the  cliffs  and  continued  on  to  Portsmouth, 
where  he  made  known  his  discovery  to  Governor 
Wentworth.  The  war}'  governor,  fearful  lest  there 
might  be  deception  in  the  matter,  told  him  if  he  would 
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get  a  horse  down  through  the  gorge  from  Jefferson, 
and  bi'ing  it  to  liim  he  would  grant  him  the  tract  of 
laud  now  known  as  Nash  and  Sawyer's  Location.  This 
was  somewhat  of  a  difficult  operation,  and  to  accom- 
plish it  he  admitted  one  Sawyer,  a  brother  hunter,  to  a 
share  in  his  trade.  By  means  of  ropes  they  succeeded 
in  getting  the  horse  over  the  projecting  cliffs,  and 
carried  him  lo  the  governor.  Sawyer,  as  they  lowered 
the  old  horse  from  the  last  projection  upon  the  southern 
side,  drank  the  last  drop  of  rum  from  his  junk  bottle, 
and  breaking  it  upon  the  rock,  called  it  Sawyer's  Rock, 
which  name  it  has  since  borne. 

It  was  many  years  before  a  carriage-road  was  cut 
through  the  gorge ;  but  the  inhabitants  profited  much 
by  the  discovery.  A  horse,  with  much  labor,  pulling 
him  up  and  steadying  him  down  with  ropes,  could  be 
got  over  the  obstructing  rocks.  Two  long  poles  fastened 
together  by  two  bars  in  the  centre,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  modern  trucks,  without  wheels,  the  smaller  ends 
serving  as  thills  in  which  to  harness  the  horse,  and  the 
larger  ends  resting  on  the  ground,  was  their  only  car- 
riage. This  could  easily  be  carried  over  the  rocks, 
and  the  delay  of  three  or  four  hours  thus  caused  by 
liftin'g  over  the  horse  and  load  was  trifling,  compared 
with  the  long  journeys  they  were  formerly  compelled  to 
make  around  the  extremities  of  the  long  range.  The 
first  articles  carried  over  the  pass  show  the  great  arti- 
cles of  trade  in  those  daj^s.  One  Titus  Brown  carried 
down  to  Portsmouth  a  barrel  of  tobacco,  which  he  had 
raised  in  Lancaster,  and  the  rudely-finished  road  was  so 
crooked  at  that  time,  that  between  the  Pass  and  Bart- 
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lett,   but  a  few   miles,    they   crossed    the    Saco    river 
thi^'t3^-two  times. 

^'  '  There  is  little  need  now  of  any  detailed  or  elab- 
orate description  of  the  wildness  and  majesty  of  the 
Notch.  Its  tremendous  walls  are  touched  with  a  tenor, 
reflected  from  the  Willey  calamit3\  which  is  not  ex- 
plained by  the  abrupt  battlements  of  Mount  Willey  and 
Mount  Webster,  and  the  purple  bluff  of  Mount  Willard, 
which  stands  in  the  way  between  them  to  forbid  any 
passage  through.  It  is  well  to  remind  visitors  of  the 
Crawford  Hous6,  however,  that  the  most  impressive 
view  of  the  Notch,  after  ail,  is  not  gained  by  riding 
up  through  it  from  Bartlett,  but  by  riding  down  into 
it  from  the  Crawford  House  through  the  narrow  gate- 
way. This  excursion  should,  without  fail,  be  made 
from  the  Crawford  House  by  all  persons  who  have  only 
ascended  through  it  from  Conway,  by  the  stage.  They 
will  find  a  turn  in  the  road  not  a  mile  from  the  gateway, 
where  three  tremendous  rocky  lines  sweep  down  to  a 
focus  from  Mount  Willard,  Mount  AVebster,  and  Mount 
Willey.  There  is  more  character  in  this  view  than  in 
the  aspect  of  the  open  gorge  at  the  Willey  House. 
This  is  the  Notch  in  bud,  with  its  power  concentrated 
and  suggested  to  the  imagination.  At  the  Willey 
House  it  is  all  open  ;  you  stand  between  walls  two  miles 
long,  and  there  are  no  ragged,  nervous  lines  of  rock 
running  down  from  a  cloud,  or  lying  sharp  against  the 
blue  distance.  P^specially  if  one  can  take  a  walk  or 
drive  to  the  point  we  speak  of,  near  the  Crawford 
House,  late  in  a  clear  afternoon,  he  will  be  doubly 
repaid   by   the  sight  of  one  of  these  mountain  edges 
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sweeping  down  in  shadow  to  the  haggard  ruins  at  its 
base,  and  of  the  other  glistening  in  delicate  and  cheer- 
ful gold.  A  moonlight  view  at  the  same  spot  gives  the 
contrast  no  less  marked  and  impressive,  in  blackness 
on  one  side  and  silver  on  the  other. 

But  to  know  the  Notch  trul}%  one  must  take  the 
drive  from  the  C'raw^ford  House  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Willard,  and  look  down  into  it.  A  man  stands  there 
as  an  ant  might  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  huge  tureen. 
We  are  lifted  twelve  hundred  feet  over  the  gulf  on  the 
brink  of  an  almost  perpendicular  wall,  and  see  the 
sides,  AVebster  and  Willey,  rising  on  either  hand  eight 
hundred  feet  higher  still,  and  running  off  two  or  three 
miles  towards  the  Willey  House.  The  road  below  is  a 
mere  bird-track.  The  long  battlements  that,  from  the 
front  of  the  Willey  House,  tower  on  each  side  so 
savagely,  from  this  point  seem  to  flow  down  in  charm- 
ing curves  to  meet  at  the  stream,  which  looks  like  the 
slender  keel  from  which  spring  up  the  ribs  that  form 
the  hold  of  a  tremendous  line-of-battle  ship  on  the 
stocks.  But  perhaps  we  suggest  a  more  exact  and 
noble  comparison  if  we  speak  of  its  resemblance  to  the 
trough  of  the  sea  in  a  storm.  They  are  earth-waves, 
these  curving  walls  that  front  each  other.  They  were 
flung  up  thus,  it  may  be,  in  the  passion  of  the  boiling 
land,  and  stiffened  before  they  could  dash  their  liquid 
granite  against  each  other,  or  subside  by  successive 
oscillations  into  calm. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  called  attention  by  drawings  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Modern  Painters,  to  the  pic- 
uresque  characters  of  the  lines  of  projection  and  escape 
among  the  debris  of   the  Swiss  mountains.     They  are 
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almost  always  found  to  represent  portions  of  infinite 
curves ;  and  in  spite  of  breaks  and  disturbances,  their 
natural  unity  is  so  sweet  and  perfect,  that  we  have 
little  difficulty  in  turning  the  sketches  of  tliem  into  the 
outlines  of  a  bird's  wing,  slightly  ruffled,  but  still 
graceful,  and  very  different  from  any  that  we  should  sup- 
pose would  be  designed  or  drawn  by  a  land-slide,  or  the 
rage  of  a  torrent.  Standing  over  the  Notch,  also,  we  are 
struck  with  the  grace  that  curbed  the  rage  of  the  mur- 
derous avalanches.  We  remember  talking  once  with 
a  man  who  was  very  indignant  at  all  poetic  descriptions 
of  natural  scenery.  "Now,"  stiid  he,  "what  can  be  hon- 
estly said  of  this  Willey  Notch,  but,  'Good  Heavens, 
what  a  rough  hole!'"  Yet,  on  Mount  Willard,  it  is 
the  delicacy  of  slope  and  curve,  and  not  the  roughness, 
that  is  prominent.  "Strength  and  beauty  are  in  His 
sanctuary,"  and  it  is  beauty  which  the  savage  forces 
serve  at  last.  The  waste  of  the  mountains  is  not 
destructive,  but  creative.  In  the  long  run  the  ravage 
of  the  avalanche  is  beneficent.  And  here  we  see  how, 
as  its  apparent  cruelty  is  overruled  by  the  law  of  love, 
its  apparent  disorder  is  overruled  by  the  law  of  loveli- 
ness. "The  hand  of  God,  leading  the  wrath  of  the 
torrent  to  minister  to  the  life  of  mankind,  guides  also 
its  grim  surges  b}^  the  law  of  their  delight;  and  bridles 
the  bounding  rocks,  and  appeases  the  Hying  foam,  till 
they  lie  down  in  the  same  lines  that  lead  forth  the  fil)res 
of  the  down  on  a  C3'gnet's  breast." 

The  view  of  the  summits  of  the  Mount  Washing- 
ton range,  too,  from  Mount  Willard — the  only  point 
within  some  miles  of  the  Notch  where  an}^  of  them  can 
be  seen — is  a  reward  for  the  short  excursion,    almost 
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as  valuable  as  the  view  of  the  Gulf  of  the  Notch.  And 
let  us  airaiu  advise  visitors  to  ascend  Mount  Willard  if 
possi])le,  late  in  the  afternoon.  They  will  then  see  one 
long  wail  of  the  Notch  in  shadow,  and  can  watch  it 
move  slowly  up  the  curves  of  the  opposite  side,  dis- 
placing the  yellow  splendor,  while  the  dim  green  dome 
of  Washington  is  gilded  by  the  sinking  sun  "with 
heavenly  alchemy." 

Those  who  love  mountain  cascades,  and  especially 
those  who  love  to  climb  to  them  through  the  undis- 
turbed wilderness,  will  find  now  a  new  temptation  to  a 
drive  into  the  Notch  and  through  it  from  the  Crawford 
House.  The  Flume  and  the  Silver  Cascade  pouring 
down  from  Mount  Webster  have  gladdened  the  eyes  of 
almost  all  the  visitors  to  the  hotel,  for  they  are  visible 
from  the  road.  The  windings  and  leapings  of  the  Sil- 
ver Cascade,  whose  downward  path  for  more  than  a 
mile  is  in  view,  suggest  the  movement  and  in  part  the 
picture  of  Shelley's  lines  : — 

"Arethusa  arose 

From  her  couch  of  snows 
In  the  Acrocei'auuian  mountains, — 

From  cloud  and  from  crag, 

With  many  a  jag, 
Sheplierding  her  bright  fountains, 

She  leapt  down  the  rocks 

With  her  rainbow  locks 
Streaming  among  the  streams ; — 

Her  steps  paved  with  green 

The  downward  ravine 
Which  slopes  to  the  western  gleams; 

And  gliding  and  springing, 

She  went  ever  singing. 
In  murmurs  as  soft  as  sleep ; 

The  Earth  seemed  to  love  her, 

And  Heaven  smiled  above  her, 
As  she  lingered  towards  the  deep." 
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But  a  more  wild  and  beautiful  waterfall  than  any 
hitherto  seen  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains, 
was  discovered  on  Mount  Willey  in  September,  1858, 
by  Mr.  Ripley,  of  North  Convvay,  and  Mr.  Porter,  of 
New  York.  An  old  fisherman  had  reported  at  the 
Crawford  House  that  he  had  once  seen  a  wonderful 
cascade  on  a  stream  that  pours  down  that  mountain, 
and  empties  into  the  Saco  below  the  Willey  House, 
These  gentlemen  drove  through  the  Notch  to  the  second 
bridge  below  the  Willey  House,  which  crosses  a  stream 
with  the  unpoetical  name  of  Cow  Brook,  and  followed 
up  this  rivulet  into  the  wild  forest.  An  ascent  of 
nearly  two  miles  revealed  to  them  the  object  of  tlieir 
search  inclosed  between  the  granite  walls  of  a  very 
steep  ravine,  whose  cliffs,  crowned  with  a  dense  forest 
of  spruce,  are  singularly  grand.  They  saw  the  cascade 
leaping  first  over  four  rocky  stairways,  each  of  them 
about  six  feet  high,  and  then  gliding,  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  with  man}' 
graceful  curves  down  a  solid  bed  of  granite  into  a  pool 
below.  The  Cascade  is  about  seventy-five  feet  wide  at 
the  base,  and  fifty  at  the  summit. 

Exploring  the  stream  nearly  a  mile  higher,  other 
falls  were  discovered,  each  one  deserving  especial 
notice,  and  one  or  two  of  most  rqre  beauty.  The  finest 
of  these  upper  falls  was  christened,  we  believe,  by  the 
discoverers,  the  '^Sparkling  Cascade,"  and  the  larger 
one  below,  the  "Sylvan-Glade  Cataract."  The  brook 
itself  has  been  named  since  in  honor  of  Mr.  Ripley, 
and  the  ravine,  of  Mr.  Porter.  We  hope,  however, 
that  the  name  "Avalanche  Brook,"  which  we  believe 
the  explorers  first  gave  to  it,  may  be  the  permanent 
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title  of  the  stream,  since  it  flows  near  the  track  of  the 
fatal  land-slide  of  1826,  and  that  Mr.  Ripley's  name 
may  be  transferred  to  the  cataract. 

Child  of  the  clouds!  remote  from  every  taiiit 

Of  sordid  industry  thy  lot  is  cast; 

Thluc  are  the  honors  of  the  loft}'  waste; 

Not  seldom,  wiien  with  heat  the  valleys  faint, 

Thy  handmaid  Frost  Avith  spangled  tissue  quaint 

Thy  cradle  decks; — to  chant  thy  birth,  thou  hast 

No  meaner  Poet  than  the  whistling  Blast, 

And  Desolation  is  thy  Patron-'^aint! 

She  guards  thee,  ruthless  Power!  who  would  not  spare 

Those  mighty  forests,  once  the  bison's  screen. 

Where  stalked  the  huae  deer  to  his  shaggy  lair 

Through  paths  and  alleys  roofed  with  sombre  green; 

Thousands  of  years  before  the  silent  air 

Was  pierced  by  whizzing  shaft  of  hunter  keen! 

Mr.  Champney,  who  visited  these  falls  about  a 
fortnight  after  their  discovery,  is  inclined  to  ascribe 
to  them  a  nobler  beauty  than  any  others  thus  far  known 
among  the  mountains.  He  describes  the  picturesque 
rock-forms  as  wonderful,  and  their  richness  in  color 
and  marking,  in  mosses  and  lichens,  as  more  admirable 
than  any  others  he  has  had  the  privilege  of  studying 
in  the  mountain  region.  And  this  cascade  is  onl}^  a 
sample,  probably,  of  the  uncelebrated  beauties  in  the 
wilderness  around  the  White  Hills.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  hunter  who  gave  the  rumor  of  them  at  the 
Crawford  House,  they  had  not,  probably,  been  looked 
upon  by  human  eyes  until  Mr.  Ripley  and  his  party 
detected  them.  When  Mr.  Champney  came  down  from 
his  first  study  of  their  picturesqueness,  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  the  sketch  here  given,  the  comet  was 
blazing  above  the  jagged  rocks  of  Mount  Webster. 
And  when  that  comet,  on  its  preceding  visit,  hung  over 
a  world  upon  which  no  representatives  of  our  race  had 
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appeared,  to  admire  the  majestic  curve  of  its  trail  and 
to  compute  its  orbit,  the  music  of  the  waterfall  was 
still  flowing,  it  may  be, 

Thvough  the  green  tents,  by  oldest  Nature  drest, 

and  its  cool  spray  was  sprinkled,  as  now,  upon 

the  unpliinted  forest  floor,  whereon 
The  all-seeing  sun  for  ages  hath  not  shone; 
Where  feeds  the  moose,  and  walks  the  surly  bear, 
And  up  the  tall  mast  rnns  the  woodpecker. 

Indeed,  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Crawford 
House,  not  more  than  a  fifteen  minutes'  walk  through 
the  woods,  a  succession  of  little  cascades  were  discov- 
ered, in  the  same  month,  which  Nature  had  cunningly 
kept  from  human  knowledge.  These  being  so  easily 
accessible,  and  yet  so  wild  and  charming,  must  add 
very  much  to  the  attractions  of  the  hotel  at  the  Notch. 
Perhaps  it  is  these  cascades  that  feed  the  ''Basin,'* 
which  has  attained  celebrity  from  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher's  bath  in  it,  after  his  return  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Washington.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that,  with- 
out knowing  it,  Mr.  Beecher  was  the  discoverer  of 
these  falls.  If  so,  they  found  their  poet  when  they 
first  gave  hospitality  in  their  crystal  bowl  to  a  human 
figure,  as  the  following  passage,  which  is  as  good  as  a 
bath  to  the  mind,  will  abundantly  testify : — 

"We  went  toward  the  Notch,  and,  turning  to  the 
right  at  the  first  little  stream  that  let  itself  down  from 
the  mountains,  we  sought  the  pools  in  which  we  knew 
such  streams  kept  their  sweetest  thoughts,  expressing 
them  by  trout.  The  only  difl3culty  was  in  the  selec- 
tion. This  pool  was  deep,  rock-rimmed,  transi)arent, 
gravel- bottomed.  The  next  was  level-edged  and  rock- 
bottomed,  but  received  its  water  with  such  a  gush  that 
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it  whirled  around  the  basin  in  a  liquid  dance  of  bubbles. 
The  next  one  received  a  divided  stream,  one  part  coming 
over  a  shelvins;  rock  and  sheetin^f  down  in  white,  while 
the  other  portion   fell   into   a  hollow   and   murmuring 
crevice,    and   came  gurgling  forth  from  the  half -dark 
channel.     Half  way  down,  the  rock  was  smooth  and 
pleasant  to   the  feet.     In   the   deepest  part  was  fine 
gravel  and  powdered  mountain,  commonly  called  sand. 
The  waters  left  this  pool  even  more  beautifully  than 
the}"  entered  it;   for  the  rock  had  been  rounded  and 
grooved,  so  that  it  gave  a  channel  like  the  finest  moulded 
lip  of  a  water-vase;   and  the  moss,  beginning  below, 
had  crept  up  into  the  vel'}''  throat  of  the  passage,  and 
lined  it  completely,  giving  to  the  clear  water  a  green 
hue  as  it  rushed  through,  whirling  itself  into  a  plexus 
of  cords,  or  a  kind  of  pulsating  braid  of  water.      This 
was  my  pool.     It  waited  for  me.     How  deliciously  it 
opened  its  flood  to  my  coming.     It  rushed  up  to  ever}' 
pore,  and  sheeted  m}-  skin  with  an  aqueous  covering, 
prepared  in  the  mountain  water-looms.     Ah,  the  cold- 
ness,— every  drop  was  moulton   hail.     It  was  the  very 
brother  of  ice.     At  a  mere  hint  of  winter,  it  would 
change  to  ice  again !     If  the  crystal  nook  was  such  a 
surprise  of  delight  to  me,  what  must  I  have  been  to  it, 
that  had,  perhaps,  never  been  invaded,  unless  b}"  the 
lip  of  a  moose,  or  by   the   lithe   and   spotted   form   of 
sylvan  trout !     The  drops  and  bubbles  ran  up  to  me 
and    broke   about  m}-    neck  and  ran   laughing    aw  a}", 
frolicking  over  the  mossy   margin,    and   I  could   hear 
them  laughing  all  the  way  down  below.     Such  a  monster 
had  never,  perhaps,  taken  covert  in  the  pure,  pellucid 
bowl  before  I 
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''But  this  was  the  centre-part.  Not  less  memo- 
rable was  the  fringe.  The  trees  hung  in  the  air  on 
either  side,  and  stretched  their  green  leaves  for  a  roof 
far  above.  The  birch  and  alder,  with  here  and  there 
a  silver  fir,  in  bush  form,  edged  the  rocks  on  either 
side.  As  you  looked  up  the  stream,  there  opened  an 
ascending  avenue  of  cascades,  dripping  rocks  bearded 
with  moss,  crevices  filled  with  grass,  or  dwarfed  shrubs, 
until  the  whole  was  swallowed  up  in  the  leaves  and  trees 
far  above.  But  if  you  turned  down  the  stream,  then 
through  a  lane  of  richest  green,  stood  the  open  sky, 
and  lifted  up  against  it,  thousands  of  feet.  Mount 
Willard,  rocky  and  rent,  or  with  but  here  and  there  a 
remnant  of  evergreens,  sharp  and  ragged.  The  sun  was 
behind  it,  and  poured  against  its  farther  side  his  whole 
tide  of  light,  which  lapped  over  as  a  stream  dashes 
over  its  bounds  and  spills  its  waters  beyond.  So  it 
stood  up  over  against  this  ocean  of  atmospheric  gold, 
banked  huge  and  rude  against  a  most  resplendent 
heaven  !  As  I  stood  donning  m}^  last  articles  of  rament, 
and  wringing  my  over-wet  hair,  I  saw  a  trout  move 
very  deliberately  out  from  under  a  rock  by  which  I  had 
lain,  and  walk  quietly  across  to  the  other  side.  As  he 
entered  the  crevice,  a  smaller  one  left  it  and  came  as 
demurely  across  to  his  rock.  It  was  evident  that  the 
old  people  had  sent  them  out  to  see  if  the  coast  was 
clear,  and  whether  any  damage  had  been  done.  Prob- 
ably it  was  thought  that  there  had  been  a  slide  in  the 
mountain,  and  that  a  huge  icicle  or  lump  of  snow  had 
plunged  into  their  pool  and  melted  away  there.  If 
there  are  piscatory  philosophers  below  water  half  as 
wise  as  those  above,  this  would  be  a  very  fair  theory 
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of  the  disturbance  to  which  their  mountain  homestead 
had  been  subjected.  As  I  had  eaten  of  their  salt,  of 
course  I  respected  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  no  de- 
ceptive fly  of  mine  shall  ever  tempt  trout  in  a  brook 
which  begets  pools  so  lovely,  and  in  pools  that  yield 
themselves  with  such  delicious  embrace  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  a  mountain  bath." 


The  Story  of  the  Willey  Family. 


^T^  H.E  Willey  House,  Mr.  Spaulding  tells  us,  was 
^  built  as  earl}^  as  1793.  In  1803  a  road  was  laid 
out  through  the  Notch  to  Bartlett,  at  a  cost  of  forty 
thousand  dollars ;  and  so  many  teams  passed  through 
with  produce  that  it  was  (juite  necessary  and  not 
unprofitable  to  keep  a  house  and  stable  in  the  Notch 
for  their  accommodation.  In  the  autumn  of  1825, 
Mr.  Samuel  Willey,  Jr.,  with  his  family,  moved  into 
this  little  tenement,  which  has  derived  such  tragic 
interest  from  his  name.  During  the  following  winter, 
we  are  told  that  his  hospitable  kindness  and  shelter 
were  greeted  with  as  much  gi-atitude  by  travellers  who 
were  obliged  to  contend  with  the  biting  frost,  the  furious 
storms,  and  the  drifted  snows  of  the  Notch,  as  the 
monks  of  St.  Bernard  receive  from  the  chilled  wan- 
derers of  the  Alps.  The  teamsters  used  to  say,  that 
when  a  furious  northwester  blew  through  the  Notch  in 
winter,  it  took  two  men  to  hold  one  man's  hair  on. 

In  the  spring  of  1826,  Mr.  Willey  began  to  enlarge 
the  conveniences  of  the  little  inn  for  entertaining 
guests.     And  in  the  early  summer  the  spot  looked  very 

1     Stan-  Kinti-. 
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attractive.  There  was  a  beautiful  meadow  in  front, 
stretching  to  the  foot  of  the  frowning  wall  of  Mount 
Webster,  and  gemmed  with  tall  rock-maples.  To  be 
sure,  Mount  Willey  rose  at  a  rather  threatening  angle, 
some  two  thousand  feet  behind  the  house;  but  it  was 
not  so  savage  in  appearance  as  Mount  Webster  oppo- 
site, and  pretty  much  the  whole  of  its  broad,  steep 
wall  was  draped  in  green.  In  a  bright  June  morning 
the  little  meadow  farm,  flecked  with  the  nibbhng  sheep, 
and  cooled  by  the  patches  of  shadow  flung  far  out  over 
the  green  grass  from  the  thick  maple  foliage,  must 
have  seemed  to  a  traveller  pausing  there,  and  hearing 
the  pleasant  murmur  of  the  Saco  and  the  shrill  sweetness 
of  the  Canada  AVhistler,  as  romantic^  a  spot  as  one 
could  fly  to,  to  escape  the  fever  and  the  perils  of  the 
world. 

Late  in  June,  Mr.  Willey  and  his  wife,  looking 
from  the  back  windows  of  their  house,  in  the  after- 
noon of  a  misty  day,  saw  a  large  mass  of  the  mount- 
ain above  them  sliding  through  the  fog  towards  their 
meadows,  and  almost  in  a  line  of  the  house  itself. 
Rocks  and  earth  came  plunging  down,  sweeping  whole 
trees  before  them,  that  would  stand  erect  in  the  swift 
slide  for  rods  before  they  fell.  The  slide  moved  under 
their  eye  to  the  very  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  hurled 
its  frightful  burden  across  the  road.  At  first  they 
were  greatly  terrified,  and  resolved  to  remove  from  the 
Notch.  But  Mr.  Willey,  on  reflection,  felt  confident 
that  such  an  event  was  not  likely  to  occur  again ;  and 
was  satisfied  with  building  a  strong  hut  or  cave  a  little 
below  the  house  in  the  Notch,  which  would  certainly 
be  secure,  and  to  which  the  family  might  fly  for  shel- 
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ter,  if  they  should  see  or  hear  another  avalanche  that 
seemed  to  threaten  their  home. 

Later  in  the  summer  there  was  a  Ions;  hot  drought. 
By  the  middle  of  August,  the  earth,  to  a  great  depth 
in  the  mountain  region,  was  dried  to  powder.  Then 
came  several  days  of  south  wind  betokening  copious 
rain.  On  Sunday,  the  27th  of  August,  the  rain  began 
to  fall.  On  Monday,  the  28th,  the  storm  was  ver}^ 
severe,  and  the  rain  was  a  deluge.  Towards  evening, 
the  clouds  around  the  White  Mountain  range  and  over 
the  Notch,  to  those  who  saw  them  from  a  distance, 
were  very  heavy,  black,  and  awful.  It  was  plain  that 
they  were  to  be  busy  in  theii"  office  as  a 

Factory  of  river  and  of  rain. 

Later  in  the  night  they  poured  their  burden-  in  streams. 
Between  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  the  dawn  of 
Tuesday,  the  Saco  rose  twenty-four  feet,  and  swept 
the  whole  intervale  between  the  Notch  and  Conway. 

The  little  Rocky  Branch  in  Bartlett,  a  feeder  of 
the  Saco,  brought  down  trees,  rocks,  and  logs  from  the 
hill-side,  and  formed  a  dam  near  a  log  cabin  on  its 
meadow,  which  made  in  a  little  time  a  pond  of  water 
that  undermined  and  floated  the  house,  so  that  the 
family  could  not  escape.  They  climbed  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  cabin,  and  for  hours  were  tossed  on  the  mad 
flood,  hearing  the  roar  of  the  water  and  the  storm,  and 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  crushed  or  drowned. 
The  cabin,  however,  held  together,  and  vvhen  the  water 
subsided  they  were  rescued  from  their  ark.  Near  by, 
on  the  Ellis  River,  which  also  pours  into  the  Saco,  a 
herd  of  colts  were  swept  from  a  yard  where  they  were 
penned,  and  their  dead  bodies  were  found  mangled  by 
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rocks  and  roots  several  miles  below.  Around  Ethan 
Crawford's  house,  just  beyond  the  Notch,  a  pond  of 
over  two  hundred  acres  was  formed  in  a  few  hours ;  a 
bridge  was  dashed  against  a  shed  and  carried  away 
ninety  feet  of  it;  many  of  the  sheep  were  drowned, 
and  those  which  escaped  ''looked  as  though  they  had 
been  washed  in  a  mud-puddle."  The  water  came  within 
eighteen  inches  of  the  door,  and  between  the  house  and 
stable  a  river  was  running.  And  the  channel  of  the 
Ammonoosuc,  near  by,  which  on  Sunday  morning  was  a 
few  yards  wide,  and  overhung  by  interlaced  trees  of 
the  ancient  forest,  was  torn  out  ten  times  as  wide  by  a 
mighty  torrent  that  whirled  off  tlie  banks  and  trees, 
and  filled  the  broader  bed  with  boulders,  amid  wiiich 
in  summer  now  the  river  is  almost  lost.  In  the  little 
settlement  of  Gilead,  also,  thousands  of  tons  of  earth, 
rocks,  and  forest  were  loosened  from  the  overhanging 
hills.  The  roar  of  the  slides  was  far  more  frightful 
than  the  thunder,  and  the  trails  of  fire  from  the  rushing 
boulders  more  awful  than  the  lightning.  For  hours 
the  inhabitants  were  in  consternation.  Their  houses 
trembled  as  though  an  eartliquake  shook  them,  and 
they  expected,  every  moment,  to  be  buried  under  an 
avalanche. 

At  Abel  Crawford's,  six  miles  from  the  Willey 
House,  the  river  overflowed  its  banks,  beat  d-iwn  the 
fences,  tore  up  the  grain,  dashed  to  pieces  a  new  saw- 
mill, swept  the  logs,  boards,  and  ruins  into  the  sand, 
and  then  circling  the  house,  flooded  the  cellar,  sapped 
part  of  the  wall,  and  rose  about  two  feet  on  the  lower 
floors.  Mr.  Crawford  was  not  at  home  ;  but  the  heroic 
wife  placed   lighted   candles   in   the  windows,   and   to 
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prevent  the  house  from  being  demolished  by  the  jam 
that  was  threatening  it,  stood  at  a  window  near  the 
corner,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest,  pushed  away 
with  a  pole  the  timber,  which  the  mad  current  would 
send  as  a  batterino;  ram  aoainst  the  walls.  And  now 
and  then  the  lightning  would  show  her  the  drowning 
sheep,  bleating  for  help,  which  were  hurried  past  the 
house  in  the  flood. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  sun  rose  into  a 
cloudless  sky,  and  the  air  was  remarkably  transparent. 
The  North  Conway  farmers,  busy  in  saving  what  they 
could  from  the  raging  flood  of  the  Saco,  saw  clearly 
how  terrible  the  storm  had  been  upon  the  Mount  Wash- 
ington range.  The  whole  line  was  devastated  by 
landslides.  Great  grooves  could  be  distinctly  seen 
where  the  torrents  had  torn  out  all  the  loose  earth  and 
stones,  and  left  the  solid  ledge  of  the  mountain  bare. 
Wherever  there  was  a  brook,  stones  from  two  to  five 
feet  in  diameter  were  rolled  down  by  thousands,  in 
tracks  from  ten  to  twenty  rods  wide,  dashing  huge 
hemlocks  before  them,  and  leaving  no  tree  nor  root  of 
a  tree  in  their  path.  Soon  after,  a  party  ascending 
by  the  Ammonoosuc  counted  thirty  slides  along  the 
acclivity  they  climbed,  some  of  which  ravaged  thus 
more  than  a  hundred  acres  of  the  wilderness, — not 
only  mowing  off  the  trees,  but  tearing  out  all  the  soil 
and  rocks  to  the  depth  of  twenty  and  thirty  feet.  And 
on  the  declivities  towards  North  Conwa}^  it  was 
thought  that  this  one  storm  dismantled  more  of  the 
great  range,  during  the  terrible  hours  of  that  Monday 
night,  than  all  the  rains  of  a  hundred  years  before. 

What  had  been  the  fate  of  the  little  house  in  the 
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Notch,  and  of  the  Willey  family,  during  the  dekige? 
All  communication  with  them  on  Tuesday  morning  was 
cut  off  by  the  floods  of  the  Saco.     But  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  a  traveller  passing  Ethan 
Crawford's,  some  seven  miles  above  the  Willey  House, 
desu-ed,    if   possible,   to  get  through   the   Notch   that 
night.     By  swimming  a  horse  across  the  wildest  part 
of  the  flood,  he  was  put  on  the  track.     In  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  road  within  the  Notch,  the  water  had  torn 
out  huge  rocks,  and  left  holes  twenty  feet  deep,  and 
had  opened  trenches,   also,  ten  feet  deep  and  twenty 
feet  long.       But  the  traveller,    while  daylight  lasted, 
could  make  his  way  on  foot  over  the  torn  and  obstructed 
road,  and  managed  to  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  Notch 
just  before  dark.     The  little  house  was  standing,  but 
there  were  no  human  inmates  to  greet  him.     And  what 
desolation  around !      The    mountain    behind    it,    once 
robed  in  beautiful  green,  was  striped  for  two  or  three 
miles  with  ravines  deep  and  freshly  torn.     The  lovel}' 
little  meadow  in  front  was  covered  with  wet  sand  and 
rocks  intermixed  with  branches  of  greeu  trees,  with 
shivered  trunks,  whose  splintered  .ends  '  'looked  similar 
to  an  old  peeled  birch    broom,"   and   with   dead   logs, 
which   had   evidently    long    been    buried  beneath    the 
mountain  soil.     Not  even  any  of  the  bushes  that  grew 
up  on  the  meadow  in  front  of   the  house  were  to   be 
seen.     The  slide   from    the    mountain   had    evidently 
divided,  not  man}"  rods  above  the  house,    against  a 
sharp  ledge  of  rock.     It  had  then  joined  its  frightful 
mass  in  front  of  the  house,  and  pushed  along  to  the 
bed  of  the  Saco,  covering  the  meadow,  in  some  places, 
thirty  feet,  with  the  frightful  debris  and  mire. 
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The  traveller  entered  the  house  and  went  through 
it.  The  doors  were  all  open  ;  the  l)eds  and  their  cloth- 
ing showed  that  they  had  been  hurriedly  left;  a  Bible 
was  lying  open  on  a  table,  as  if  it  had  been  read  just 
before  the  family  had  departed.  The  traveller  consoled 
himself,  at  last,  with  tli^  feeling  that  the  inmates  had 
escaped  to  Abel  Crawford's  below,  and  then  tried  to 
sleep  in  one  of  the  deserted  beds.  But  in  the  night 
he  heard  moanings  which  frightened  him  so  much,  that 
he  lay  sleepless  till  dawn.  Then  he  found  that  they 
were  the  groans  of  an  ox  in  the  stable,  that  was  partly 
crushed  under  broken  timbers  which  had  fallen  in. 
The  two  horses  were  killed.  He  released  the  ox,  and 
went  on  his  way  towards  Bartlett. 

Before  any  news  of  the  disaster  had  reached  Con- 
way, the  faithful  dog  "came  down  to  Mr.  Lovejoy's, 
and,  by  moanings,  tried  to  make  the  family  understand 
what  had  taken  place.  Not  succeeding,  he  left,  and 
after  being  seen  frequently  on  the  road,  sometimes 
heading  north,  and  then  south,  running  almost  at  the 
top  of  his  speed,  as  though  bent  on  some  absorbing 
errand,  he  soon  disappeared  from  the  region,  and  has 
never  since  been  seen." 

On  Wednesday  evening  suspicions  of  the  safety  of 
the  family  were  carried  down  to  Bartlett  and  North 
Conway,  where  Mr.  Willey's  father  and  brothers  lived. 
But  they  were  not  credited.  The  terrible  certainty 
was  to  be  communicated  to  the  father  in  the  most 
thrilling  way.  At  midnight  of  Wednesday,  a  mes- 
senger reached  the  bank  of  tiie  river  opposite  his  house 
in  Lower  Bartlett,  but  could  not  cross.  He  blew  a 
trumpet,  blast  after  blast.     Tlie  noise  and  the  mountain 
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echoes  startled  the  family  and  neighborhood  from  their 
repose.  The}'  soon  gathered  on  the  river  bank,  and 
heard  the  sad  message  shouted  to  them  through  the 
darkness. 

On  Thursday,  the  31st  of  August,  the  family  and 
many  neighbors  were  able  to  reach  the  Notch.  Tall 
Ethan  Crawford  left  his  farm  which  the  floods  had 
ravaged,  and  went  down  through  the  Notch  to  meet 
them.  "When  I  got  there,"  he  says,  "on  seeing  the 
friends  of  that  well-beloved  family,  and  having  been 
acquainted  with  them  for  many  years,  my  heart  was 
full  and  my  tongue  refused  uttrance,  and  I  could  not 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  speak  to  one  of  them, 
and  could  only  express  my  regards  I  had  to  them  in 
pressing  their  hands — but  gave  full  vent  to  tears. 
This  was  the  second  time  my  eyes  were  wet  with  tears 
since  grown  to  manhood."  Search  was  commenced  at 
once  for  the  buried  bodies.  The  first  that  was  ex- 
humed was  one  of  the  hired  men,  David  Allen,  a  man 
of  povverful  frame  and  remarkable  strength.  He  was 
but  slightly  disfigured.  He  was  found  near  the  top  of 
a  pile  of  earth  and  shattered  timbers  with  "hands 
clenched  and  full  of  broken  sticks  and  small  limbs  of 
trees."  Soon  the  bodies  of  Mrs,  Willey  and  her  hus- 
band were  discovered — the  latter  not  so  crushed  that 
it  could  not  be  recognized. 

No  more  could  be  found  that  day.  Rude  coflSns 
were  prepared,  and  the  next  day,  Friday,  about  sun- 
set, the  simple  burial  service  was  offered.  Elder  Sam- 
uel Haseltine,  standing  amidst  the  company  of  strong, 
manly  forms,  whose  faces  were  wet  with  tears,  com- 
menced the  service  with  the  words  of  Isaiah:   "Who 
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hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  meted  out  heaven  with  a  span,  and  comprehended 
the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the 
mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance."  How 
fitting  this  language  in  that  solemn  pass,  and  how 
unspeakably  more  impressive  must  the  words  have 
seemed,  when  the  mountains   themselves  took  them  up 
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and  literally  responded  them,  joining  as  mourners  in 
the  burial  liturgy  I  For  the  minister  stood  so  that  each 
one  of  these  sublime  words  was  given  back  by  the  echo, 
in  a  tone  as  clear  and  reverent  as  that  in  which  they 
were  uttered.  We  may  easily  believe  that  the  "effect 
of  all  this  was  soul  stirring  bej^ond  description." 

The  next  day  the  body  of  the  ^^oungest  child,  about 
three  years  old,  was  found,  and  also  that  of  the  other 
hired  man.  On  Sunday,  the  eldest  daughter  was  dis- 
covered, at  a  distance  from  the  others,  across  the  river. 
A  bed  was  found  on  the  ruins  near  her  body.      It  was 
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supposed  that  she  was  drowned,  as  no  bruise  or  mark 
was  found  upon  her.  She  was  twelve  years  old,  and 
Ethan  Crawford  tells  us  "she  had  acquired  a  good 
education,  and  seemed  more  like  a  gentleman's  daugh- 
ter, of  fashion  and  affluence,  than  the  daughter  of  one 
who  had  located  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains." 
These  were  buried  without  any  religious  service. 
Three  children, — a  daughter  and  two  sons, — were  never 
found. 

It  seems  to  us  that  nothing  can  interpret  so  effec- 
tively the  terror  of  this  tragedy  as  the  connected 
statement  of  the  simple  facts  so  far  as  they  are  known. 
We  are  indebted  for  the  facts  to  Rev.  Benjamin  Willey's 
interesting  ''Incidents  in  White  Mountain  History," 
and  to  the  story  of  Ethan  Crawford's  life,  now  out  of 
print.  But  the  horror  of  that  night  to  the  doomed 
family, — who  can  imagine  that?  The  glimpses  given 
us  of  the  fury  of  the  storm,  by  the  peril  of  Abel  Craw- 
ford's family,  and  by  the  experience  of  the  settlers 
that  were  tossed  in  their  hut  upon  the  flood  of  the 
Rocky  Branch,  furnish  but  faint  coloring  of  the  awful- 
ness  of  the  tempest,  as  the  Willey  family  must  have 
seen  and  felt  it.  About  two  years  after,  a  man  who 
had  moved  into  the  same  house  witnessed  a  thunder 
tempest  in  the  night,  which  was  not  nearly  so  terrible 
as  the  storm  of  1826,  but  which  supplies  us  with  better 
means  of  conceiving  the  tremendous  passion  of  the 
elements  amid  which  the  Willey  family  were  over- 
whelmed, and  what  must  have  been  their  consternation 
and  despair.  We  are  told  that  the  "horror  of  great 
darkness"  that  filled  the  Notch  would  be  dispelled  by 
the  blinding  horror  of   lightning,   that  now   and   then 
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kiiidled  the  vast  gray  wall  of  Mount  Webster  opposite 
the  house,  opened 

The  grisly  gults  and  slaty  rifts 
Which  seam  its  shiver'd  head, 

and  showed  the  torrents  that  were  hissing  down  its 
black  shelves  and  frightful  precipices.  Next  a  rock, 
loosened  by  a  stream  or  smitten  by  a  thunderbolt, 
would  leap  down  the  wall,  followed  all  the  way  by  a 
trail  of  splendor  that  lighted  the  whole  gorge,  and 
waking  a  reverberating  noise  by  its  concussions,  more 
frightful  than  the  roar  of  the  thunder,  which  seemed 
to  make  the  very  ground  tremble.  To  this  was  added 
the  rage  of  the  river  and  the  fur^^  of  the  rain, — and  all 
united  to  produce  a  dismay  which  we  may  well  believe 
prevented  the  inmates  from  speaking  for  half  an  hour, 
and  caused  them  ''to  stand  and  look  at  each  other 
almost  petrified  with  fear." 

For  severid  hours  the  Willey  family  were  envel- 
oped in 

Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thuuder, 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain, 

as  flamed  and  roared  in  the  storm  that  beat  upon  Lear. 
The  f other  and  mother,  anxious  for  their  young  children, 
doubtless  saw,  with  their  mind's  eye,  that  fearful 
landslide  of  June  more  vividly  than  any  horror  which 
the  lightning  showed  them  on  the  walls  of  their  gigantic 
prison.  In  every  pause  of  the  thunder  they  were 
straining  to  hear  the  more  fearful  sound  of  the  grinding 
avalanche.  And  what  must  have  been  the  concen- 
trated agony  and  dread,  when  they  heard  the  moving 
of  the  loosened  ridge ;  heard  nearer  and  nearer  its 
accumulating  roar;  heard,  and  saw,  perhaps,   through 
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one  flaming  sheet  of  the  hghtning,  that  it  was  rushing  in 
the  line  of  their  little  home ;  and,  unable  to  command 
their  nerves,  or  hoping  to  outrun  its  flood,  rushed  from 
their  security  into 

Tlie  tyranny  of  the  open  night  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure. 

The  relatives  who  studied  the  ground  closel}"  after 
the  disaster,  were  unable  to  conjecture  why  the  family 
could  not  have  outrun  the  landslide,  or  crossed  its 
track,  if  they  left  the  house  as  soon  as  they  heard  its 
descent  far  up  the  mountain.  Some  of  them  at  least, 
they  thought,  should  thus  have  been  able  to  escape  its 
devastation.  Mr.  James  Willey  informs  us  that  the 
spirit  of  his  brother  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and 
told  him  that  the  family  left  the  house  some  time  before 
the  avalanche,  fearing  to  be  drowned  or  floated  off  by 
the  Saco,  which  had  risen  to  their  door.  They  fled 
back,  he  said,  farther  up  the  mountain  to  be  safe 
against  the  peril  of  water,  and  thus,  when  the  landslide 
moved  towards  them,  were  compelled  to  run  a  greater 
distance  to  escape  it  than  would  have  been  required  if 
they  had  staid  in  their  home ;  while  they  would  have 
been  swept  off  by  the  flood,  if  they  had  kept  the  line  of 
the  road  which  could  have  conducted  them  out  of  the 
Notch.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  Mr.  Benjamin  Willey 
tells  us,  that  this  explanation  accounts  for  more  known 
features  of  the  catastrophe  than  any  other  which  has 
been  formed.  It  explains  why  the  eldest  daughter 
was  found  without  a  bruise,  as  though  she  had  been 
drowned ;  and  also  the  fact  that  a  bed  was  found  near 
her  body,  with  w^iich  certainly  the  family  would  not 
have  encumbered  themselves,  if  they  had  rushed  from 
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the  house  with  the  single  hope  of  escaping  destruction 
when  the  avahmche  was  near.  It  accounts  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  body  of  the  hired  man,  who  w^as  first 
discovered.  And,  by  connecting  the  terror  of  a  sudden 
flood  with  the  otlier  horrors  of  the  night,  it  brings  the 
picture  into  harmony  with  what  we  know  of  the  rav- 
age and  disaster  along  the  line  of  the  Saco  below. 

The  Bible  was  open  on  the  table  in  the  Willey 
House  when  it  was  entered  the  next  day.  The  family 
were  then  secure  from  the  wrath  of  elements  that  des- 
olate the  earth.  At  what  place  could  the  book  have 
been  found  open  more  fitting  than  the  eighteenth  psalm, 
to  express  the  horrors  of  the  tempest  and  the  deliverance 
which  the  spirit  finds?  "-The  Lord  also  thundered  in 
the  heavens,  and  the  Highest  gave  his  voice  ;  hailstones 
and  coals  of  fire.  Then  the  channels  of  water  were 
seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the  world  w^ere  discovered 
at  th}^  rebuke,  O  Lord,  at  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  thy 
nostrils.  He  sent  from  above,  he  took  me,  he  drew 
me  out  of  many  waters.  He  brought  me  forth  also 
into  a  large  place ;  he  delivered  me,  because  he  de- 
lighted in  me." 

Upon  the  spot  where  a  portion  of  the  family  were 
buried,  it  was  a  custom  for  several  years  for  each  visitor 
to  cast  a  stone.  Thus  a  large  monument  w^as  reared 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  slide. 

1  On  the  boundry  between  Conway  and  Bartlett, 
near  the  homestead  of  my  father,  on  the  high  bank 
overlooking  the  intervale  and  the  Saco,  is  the  burying- 
place  of  my  family.  Here  rest  the  remains  of  the 
bodies  of   my   family  recovered   from    the   avalanche. 

1     Benjamin  Willey. 
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In   one   wide  grave  they  sleep, — father,  and  mother, 
and  two  children.     Three  yet  sleep   among  the  ruins 


of  the  storm.     A    broad   stone  near 

the 

entrance  of 

the  yard  marks   their   resting-place. 

The    following 

are  the  names  of  those  destroyed  : — 

Samuel  Willey,  jr.,  aged 

38 

Polly  L.  Willey, 

35 

Eliza  Ann,                  " 

13 

Jeremiah  L.,               " 

11 

Martha  G.,                  " 

9 

Elbridge  G., 

7 

Sally,                            " 

5 

David  Nickerson,,     " 

21 

David  Allen,               " 

37 

First  two,  parents ;  next  five,  children ;  last  two,  hired 
men.     The  first  three  and  last  three  have  been  found. ^ 

1.    This  fivi-m  is  now  owned  by  the  Rev.  Dr,  Meniman,  and    Mrs.  Mer- 
riman,  dau^itei-  of  the  late  E.  B.  BigeJow. 


'From  the  Summit  of  Mt  Wash- 
ington to  the  Glen. 


^TROM  the  surnmit  of  Mount  Washington  the  eye 
-A-  commands  the  circumference  of  the  entire  group 
of  mountains.  You  stand  in  the  centre,  looking  down 
upon  a  multitudinous  sea  of  ridges  and  peaks,  here  ex- 
tending out  in  long  ranges,  enclosing  broad  valle^^s, 
through  which  wind  rivers,  glittering  amid  the  forest 
and  settlement  like  polished  metal,  now  towering  up 
like  insulated  cones,  now  grouped  together  like  loving 
friends. 

''In  the  west,  through  the  blue  haze,  are  seen  in 
the  distance  the  ranges  of  the  Green  Mountains ;  the 
remarkable  outlines  of  the  summits  of  Camel's  Hump 
and  Mansfield  Mountain  being  easily  distinguished 
when  the  atmosphere  is  clear.  To  the  northwest, 
under  your  feet  are  the  clearings  and  settlement  of 
Jefferson,  and  the  waters  of  Cherry  Pond  ;  and,  further 
distant,  the  village  of  Lancaster,  with  the  w^aters  of 
Israel's  river.  The  Connecticut  is  barely  visible,  and 
often  its  appearance  for  miles  is  counterfeited  by  the 

1    Benjinain  Willey. 
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foo;  rising  from  its  surface.  To  the  north  and  north- 
east,  only  a  few  miles  distant,  rise  up  boldly  the  great 
northeastern  peaks  of  the  White  Mountain  range, — 
Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Madison, — with  their  ragged 
tops  of  loose,  dark  rocks.  A  little  further  to  the  east 
are  seen  the  numerous  and  distant  summits  of  the 
mountains  of  Maine.  On  the  southeast,  close  at  hand, 
are  the  dark  and  crowded  ridges  of  the  mountains  of 
Jackson ;  and,  beyond  the  conical  summit  of  Kear- 
sarge,  standing  by  itself,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  mount- 
ains, and,  further  over  the  low  country  of  Maine,  Se- 
bago  Pond,  near  Portland.  Still  further,  it  is  said, 
the  ocean  itself  has  sometimes  been  distinctly  visible. 

"•'The  White  Mountains  are  often  seen  from  the 
sea,  even  at  thirty  miles  distance  from  the  shore ;  and 
nothing  can  prevent  the  sea  from  being  seen  from  the 
mountains,  but  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  its  ap- 
pearance from  that  of  the  sky  near  the  horizon. 

"Further  to  the  south  are  the  intervales  of  the 
Saco,  and  the  settlements  of  Bartlett  and  Conw^ay,  the 
sister  ponds  of  Lovewell  in  Fryeburg,  and,  still  further, 
the  remarkable  four-toothed  summit  of  the  Chocorua, 
the  peak  to  the  right  being  much  the  largest,  and 
sharply  pyramidical.  Almost  exactly  south  are  the 
shining  waters  of  the  Winnipisogee,  seen  with  great 
distinctness  in  a  favorable  day.  To  the  southw^est, 
near  at  hand,  are  the  peaks  of  the  southwestern  range 
of  the  White  Mountains ;  Monroe,  with  its  two  little 
alpine  ponds  sleeping  under  its  rocky  and  pointed 
summit;  the  flat  surface  of  Franklin,  and  the  rounded 
top  of  Pleasant,  with  their  ridges  and  spurs.  Beyond 
these,  the  Willey  Mountain,  with  its  high,  ridged  sum- 
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mit;  and,  beyond  that,  several  parallel  ranges  of  high 
wooded  mountains.  Farther  west,  and  over  all,  is 
seen  the  high,  bare  summit  of  Mount  Lafayette  in 
Franconia." 

The  appearance  of  the  mountains  and  tlie  sur- 
rounding country  at  sunrise  is  worth  the  jouriiCy  and 
toil  from  any  part  of  the  country  to  witness.  In  the 
language  of  the  eloquent  Brydone,  "The  whole  eastern 
horizon  is  gradually  lighted  up.  The  sun's  first  golden 
ray,  as  he  emerges  from  the  ocean,  strikes  the  eye, 
and  sheds  a  glimmering  but  uncertain  light ;  but  soon 
his  broad  disc  diffuses  light  and  beauty,  first  on  the 
hills,  and  soon  on  the  region  eastward.  The  sides  of 
the  mountains  fronting  him  appear  like  a  solid  mass  of 
gold  dazzling  by  its  brightness.  While  this  process  is 
going  on  to  the  eastward,  the  whole  country  to  the 
westward  is  shrouded  with  darkness  and  gloom.  The 
eye  turns  away  from  this  comfortless  scene,  to  the  gay 
and  varied  one  to  the  eastward.  If  this  prospect  is 
beheld  immediately  after  a  rain,  the  tops  of  a  thousand 
hills  rise  above  the  fogs,  appearing  like  so  many 
islands  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty  ocean.  As  these  mists 
clear  away,  the  houses,  the  villages,  and  the  verdant 
fields  within  the  circle  of  vision,  arise  to  view.  At  the 
moment  of  the  sun's  rising,  the  noble  vale  of  the  Con- 
necticut, which  stretches  along  to  the  north  till  it  is 
lost  among  the  hills  at  the  southwest,  appears  like  an 
inland  sea.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  vapors  which 
had  ascended  from  the  river  during  the  night.  As  the 
sun  advances  in  his  course,  these  vapors  are  chased 
away  by  his  rays,  and  the  farms  in  Jefferson,  Bethle- 
hem, and  Lancaster,  with  its  village,  appear  as  if  rising 
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by  magic  from  what  but  a  little  time  before  seemed 
nothing  but  water.  The  various  hills,  in  the  mean 
time,  which  surround  the  mountains,  appear  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  many  concentric  circles ;  and  the  circles  the 
furthest  removed  seemed  the  highest  and  most  distinct, 
giving  to  the  whole  an  air  of  order  and  grandeur  be- 
yond the  power  of  description." 

Tuckerman's  Ravine,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountains,  for  wildness  and  grandeur  is  unsurpassed. 
Ascending  the  mountains  by  the  Davis  road,  from  the 
Mount  Crawford  House,  it  lies  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
as  it  passes  over  the  high  spur  immediately  southeast 
of  Mount  AYashington.  Leaving  the  path,  after  ar- 
riving at  the  top  of  the  spur,  and  turnuig  to  the  right, 
3^ou  stand  upon  the  edge  of  the  ravine.  Descending 
its  rough,  steep  sides  a  great  distance,  you  reach  the 
bottom.  It  is  a  long,  deep,  narrow  hollow;  its  craggy 
walls  in  many  places  almost  perpendicular,  and  wholly 
inaccessible.  A  small  stream  runs  through  its  whole 
length,  forming  beautiful  cascades  after  a  storm.  In 
this  valley,  but  above  the  ravine,  is  the  great  plain 
from  which  the  ascent  to  the  top  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton was  formerly  made.  Early  explorers  always  as- 
cended from  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains. 

In  winter  all  the  snow  which  blows  from  Mount 
Washington  lodges  in  this  ravine,  filling  it  to  the  depth 
of  hundreds  of  feet. 

"Huge  recess, 
That  keeps  till  June  December's  snows." 

As  the  warm  weather  approaches,  the  little  brook 
thaws  out  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  gradually 
works  its  way  through  the  vast  mass  covering  its   bed, 
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forming  a  complete  arch  of  pure  snow.  This  arch  con- 
tinues to  enlarge  until  the  last  of  summer,  when  the 
intense  heat  and  warm  rains  melt  it  away. 

One  3^ear  the  engineer  of  the  White  Mountain  Car- 
riage Eoad,  measured  the  arch,  and  found  it  to  be  180 
feet  long,  84  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high,  on  the  inside  ; 
and  266  feet  long,  and  40  feet  wide,  on  the  outside. 
The  snow  forming  the  arch  was  twenty  feet  thick.  The 
engnieer  went  through  this  arch  in  the  bed  of  the 
brook,  to  the  foot  of  the  cataract,  which  falls  a  thou- 
sand feet  down  the  side  of  the  mountain.  This  was 
(lone  in  July. 

Nor  for  beauty  and  grandeur  were  those  bold 
summiits  reared  so  far  up  among  the  clouds.  New 
England  owes  to  her  granite  peaks  more  than  to  her 
extensive  commerce  and  flourishing  trade.  Her 
thousand  mills,  and  the  ripening  harvest  of  her  hard}' 
husbandmen,  are  the  offspring  of  these  Alpine  cliffs. 
Wealth  and  health  flow  from  their  sides ;  and  liberty  is 
always  safe  among  their  passes. 

*'The  immense  bed  of  moss,"  says  Belknap,  "which 
covers  these  mountains,  serves  as  a  sponge  to  retain 
the  moisture  brought  by  the  clouds  and  vapors  which 
are  frequently  rising  and  gathering  round  the  mount- 
ains. The  thick  growth  of  wood  prevents  the  rays  of 
the  sun  from  penetrating  to  exhale  it ;  so  that  there  is  a 
constant  supply  of  water  deposited  in  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks,  and  issuing  in  the  form  of  springs  from 
every  part  of  the  mountains." 

From  the  springs  originate  some  of  the  largest 
and  finest  rivers  in  New  England.  Barren  themselves, 
these  mountains  send  wealth  and  fertility  to  five  differ- 
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ent  states.     On  the  southern  side,  the  Saco  and  the 
Merrimac, — 

•'Two  rills  that  from  one  fountain  flow, 
But  eastward  one,  the  other  westward  hies; 
Both  to  a  common  goal  their  journey  go, — 
But  this  one's  path  along  green  meadows  lies. 
Through  flowery  banks,  and  under  softest  skies; — 
That  o'er  its  rocky  bed,  with  turbid  flow, 
Mid  noise  and  tumult  to  the  ocean  flies." 

On  the  eastern  side,  Ellis  and  Peabod}'  rivers  start 
their  downward  courses  so  near  together  that  they  may 
be  stepped  across  at  one  stride.  On  the  western  side, 
far  up  on  the  mountains,  at  the  ''Lake  of  the  Clouds," 
starts  the  Ammonoosuc,  a  tributary  of  the  Connecti- 
cut. .  The  streams  on  the  eastern  side  run  parallel  with 
the  ranges  of  mountains ;  while  on  the  western  side 
they  run  at  right  angles. 

Cascades  innumerable  are  formed  by  these  brooks 
and  rivulets  as  they  come  tumbling  down  the  mount- 
ains. The  glittering  of  these  different  falls  in  the 
moonbeams,  Dr.  Belknap  thinks,  gave  rise  to  the  idea 
of  the  huge  carbuncles  the  superstitious  Indians  saw 
suspended  over  the  steep  precipices  and  cliffs.  These 
cascades  are  unrivalled  in  their  romantic  beauty. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain  are  two  falls 
which  should  not  be  forgotten.  Near  Tuckerman's 
Ravine,  before  mentioned,  Peabody's  river  and  Ellis 
river  descend  from  the  mountain  in  parallel  courses, 
until  they  reach  the  valley,  when  both  turn  at  right 
angles ;  Peabody  river  flowing  northeast,  a  tributary  of 
the  Androscoggin ;  Ellis  river,  southeast,  a  tributary 
of  the  Saco  river. 

Some  hundred  rods  from  the  angle  EUis  river  forms 
in  changing  its  course,  in  a  secluded  ravine  to  the  left 
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of  the  present  road,  as  3-011  go  from  Jackson  to  the 
Glen,  the  little  stream  comes  foaming  down  over  the 
rocks  most  romantically  and  noisily.  From  its  high 
starting-point,  winding  round  amid  the  rocks  and  low 
underorowth,  throu2:h  hidden  recesses  and  olens.  it  has 
scarcely"  seen  the  day  until  it  reaches  the  chasm  between 
the  piled-up  rocks,  and  comes  tumbling  over  the  steep 
ledges  and  projections. 

The  fall  is  eighty  feet,  though  not  in  one  unbroken 
descent.  About  half  the  distance  up  is  a  shelf,  or 
stair,  on  which  the  water  strikes,  rebounding  in  copious 
showers  of  spray,  and  rushing  over  the  projection 
with  greatly  expanded  surface.  This  has  been  known 
as  the  Crystal  Cascade. 

^  It  requires  about  half  an  hour  to  reach  the  Crystal 
Cascade,  from  the  side  of  the  road  where  the  wagon  is 
left.  And  visitors  should  not  forget  that  the  proper 
point  from  which  to  see  it  is  not  the  foot  of  the  fall 
itself,  but  the  top  of  the  little  ciiff  directly  opposite. 
No  contrast  more  striking  can  be  found  among  the 
mountains  than  that  of  age  and  youth,  which  is  fur- 
nished from  that  point.  The  cliff  is  richly  carpeted 
with  mosses  that  have  been  nourished  and  thickened 
b}^  centuries,  and  that  never  till  within  a  few  years 
have  yielded  to  any  pressure  more  rude  than  the  step 
of  a  partridge,  or  th«  footfall  of  a  fawn.  The  rocks 
of  the  neighboring  precipices  look  old.  They  are 
cracked  and  seamed  as  though  the  forces  of  deca}^  had 
wound  their  coils  fairly  around  them,  and  were  crumbling 
them  at  leisure.  The  lichens  upon  them  look  bleached 
and  feeble.     These  protruding  portions  of  its  anatomy 

1    Starr  Kiiii;. 
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indicate  that  Mount  Washington  has  passed  the  merid- 
ian of  his  years.  But  the  waterfall  gives  the  impression 
of  graceful  and  perpetual  3^outh.  Down  it  comes, 
leaping,  sliding,  tripping,  widening  its  pure  tide,  and 
then  gathering  its  thin  sheet  to  gush  through  a  narrow- 
ing pass  in  the  rocks, — all  the  way  thus,  from  under 
the  sheer  walls  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  some  miles 
above,  till  it  reaches  the  curve  opposite  the  point  where 
we  stand,  and  winding  around  it,  sweeps  down  the 
bending  stairway,  shattering  its  substance  into  exquisite 
crystal,  but  sending  off  enough  water  to  the  right  side 
of  its  path  to  slip  and  trickle  over  the  lovely,  dark 
green  mosses  that  cling  to  the  gray  and  purple  rocks. 
For  how  many  thousand  years  has  it  enlivened  the 
mountainside  thus  with  its  flashes  and  its  dance? 
Perhaps  long  enough  to  have  fulfilled  one  of  the  great 
Platonic  years,  —long  enough  for  the  very  water  which 
in  one  summer  week  has  poured  down  its  channels,  to 
be  returned  from  the  sea  by  the  clouds,  to  the  very 
same  spot  over  the  mountain  ridge,  and  to  repeat  their 
journey. 

But  there  is  no  suggestion  of  age  in  its  curves  and 
color,  or  in  the  sprightliness  of  its  voice.  Beautiful 
plunderer,  it  has  made  the  mountain  more  meagre,  and 
has  torn  out  thousands  of  tons  from  his  bulk,  to  find  a 
more  easy  pathway  down  which  it  might  move.  But 
it  is  not  only  uudimmed  youth,  it  is  feminine  2:race 
and  freshness  and  charm  which  it  expresses, — 

Lauerli  of  the  mountain !  Ij-re  of  bird  and  tree ! 
Pomp  of  the  meadow !  mirror  of  the  morn ! 
The  soul  of  April,  unto  whom  are  born 
The  rose  of  jassamine,  leaps  wild  in  thee! 

The   mountain   has   yielded    without   murmur   to    the 
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humors  of  the  stream  in  choosing  and  channelling  its 
path.  The  scene  is  the  story  told  in  a  mightier  sculpt- 
ure than  art  can  manage,  of  Ariadne  riding  the  panther, 
— beauty  resting  gracefully  on  the  submissive  brute. 
And  yet,  when  we  forecast  the  service  of  these  beautiful 
crystal  sheets,  born  in  part  of  snows  packed  in  the 
shadowed  caverns  above,  in  carrying  coolness  to  tlie 
Saco  and  North  Conway,  let  it  remind  us  of  Long- 
fellow's verses : — 

God  sent  his  messenger  the  rain, 
And  said  unto  the  mountain  brook, 
"Rise  up  and  from  thy  caverns  look 
And  leap,  with  naked,  snow-white  leet, 
From  the  cool  hills  into  the  heat 
Of  the  broad ,  arid  plain." 

God  sent  his  messenger  of  faith, 
And  whispered  in  the  maiden's  heart, 
"Rise  up  and  look  from  where  thou  art 
And  scatter  with  unselfish  hands 
Thy  freshness  on  the  barren  sands 
And  solitudes  of  death." 

The  surroundings  of  Glen  Ellis  Falls  are  more 
grand  than  those  of  the  cascade  just  spoken  of.  In 
fact,  if  we  wished  to  take  a  person  into  a  scene  that 
would  seem  to  be  the  very  heart  of  mountain  wildness,. 
without  wishing  to  make  him  climb  into  any  of  the 
ravines,  we  should  invite  him  to  visit  this  fall  of  the 
Ellis  river.  The  best  view  of  the  fall  is  obtained  by 
leaning  against  a  tree  that  overhangs  a  sheer  precipice, 
and  looking  down  upon  the  slide  and  foam  of  the  narrow 
and  concentrated  cataract  to  where  it  splashes  into  the 
dark  green  pool,  a  hundred  feet  below.  And  then  as 
we  look  off  from  this  point  above  the  fall,  we  see  the 
steep  side  of  Mount  Carter  crowded  to  the  ridge  with 
the  forest.     It  is  not  the  sense  of  age,   but  of  grim. 
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almost  fierce  wildness,  that  is  breathed  from  the  scen- 
er}',  amid  which  this  cataract  takes  a  leap  of  eighty 
feet  to  carry  its  contribution  to  the  Saco.  But  we 
must  be  careful  how  we  talk  of  the  leap  of  the  river,  or 
we  shall  have  Mr.  Ruskin  after  us.  He  tells  us  that 
artists  seldom  convey  the  characteristic  of  a  powerful 
stream  that  descends  a  long  distance  through  a  narrow- 
channel,  where  it  has  a  chance  to  expand  as  it  falls. 
The  springing  lines  of  parabolic  descent  are  apt  to  be 
the  controlling  feature  of  the  picture.  The  stream  is 
made  to  look  active  all  the  way,  not  supine.  "Now 
water  will  leap  a  little  way,  it  will  leap  down  a  weir  or 
over  a, stone,  but  it  tumbles  over  a  high  fall  like  this; 
and  it  is  when  we  have  lost  the  parabolic  line,  and 
arrived  at  the  catenary, — when  we  have  lost  the  sjjring 
of  the  fall,  and  arrived  at  the^-^Zia^f/e  of  it,  that  we  begin 
really  to  feel  its  weight  and  wildness.  Where  water 
takes  its  first  leap  from  the  top,  it  is  cool,  and  collected, 
and  uninteresting,  and  mathematical,  but  it  is  when  it 
finds  that  it  has  got  into  a  scrape,  and  has  farther  to 
go  than  it  thought  for,  that  its  character  comes  out; 
it  is  then  that  it  begins  to  writhe,  and  twist,  and  sweep 
out  zone  after  zone  in  wilder  stretching  as  it  falls,  and 
to  send  down  the  rocketlike,  lance-pointed,  whizzing 
shafts  at  its  sides,  sounding  for  the  bottom." 

It  is  feminine  and  maidenly  grace  that  is  illustrated 
by  the  crystal  cascade ;  it  is  masculine  youth,  the  spirit 
of  heroic  adventure,  that  is  suggested  by  this  stream, 
which  flows  for  a  long  way  level  over  a  rocky  bed  be- 
fore it  breaks  from  its  mountain-prison  into  a  broader 
life. 
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« 
Take,  cradled  Nursling  of  the  mountain,  take 
This  parting  glance,  no  negligent  adieu! 
A  Protean  change  seems  wrought  while  I  pursue 
The  curves,  a  loosely  scattered  chain  doth  make; 
Or  rather  thou  aspear'st  a  glittering  snake, 
Silent,  and  to  the  gazer's  eye  untrue, 
Thriddiug  with  sinuous  lapse  the  rushes,  through 
Dwarf  willows  gliding,  and  by  ferny  brake. 
Starts  from  a  dizzy  steep  the  undaunted  Rill 
Robed  instantly  in  garb  of  snow-white  foam; 
And  laughing  dares  the  Adventurer,  who  hath  clonib 
So  high,  a  rival  purpose  to  fulfil; 
Else  let  the  dastard  backward  wend,  and  roam, 
Seeking  less  bold  achievement,  where  he  will! 

But  October  is  the  best  season  for  a  visit  to  the 
Glen.  In  the  middle  of  that  month,  the  summits  are 
often  entirely  covered  with  their  winter  whiteness. 
We  have  in  our  mind's  eye  now  the  spectacle  which  a 
ride  from  Gorham  to  the  Glen,  about  the  middle  of 
October,  has  added  to  the  gallery  of  our  memory.  For 
a  large  part  of  the  way,  Mount  Washington  was  in 
sight  more  plainly  than  in  summer,  on  account  of  the 
dropping  of  the  leaves  from  many  of  the  trees  that 
border  the  road.  It  looked  higher  than  in  July  or 
August.  Around  the  base,  orange,  pale  yellow,  and 
brown  were  intermixed  with  evergreens ;  above  these 
hues  was  a  zone  of  dark  purple ;  and  over  this,  where 
in  summer  rises  the  gray  or  gray-green  barrenness,  a 
great  dome  of  white,  as  though  its  sheathing  might 
have  been  mother-of-pearl,  swelled  towards  the  heavy 
and  rolling  clouds.  But  as  we  emerged  from  the  woods, 
and,  from  the  hill  where  the  Glen  House  is  first  seen, 
turned  to  get  a  sight  of  Mount  Adams,  the  view  was 
really  startling.  The  sun  was  shining  upon  it,  and  it 
flashed  above  the  gorgeous  hues  of  its  lower  forest  like 
a  silver  spire.     The  air  was  cool  and  transparent,  the 
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clouds  were  flying,  there  was  no  rain,  and  yet  the  effect 
was  as  though  something  was  falling  from  the  clouds 
over  the  mountain, — as  though  an  emerald  dust  was 
sifting  upon  the  sparkling  crest  ond  slope.  After  a 
while  the  clouds  settled  a  little  lower  and  touched  the 
mountain-tops,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  would  let  their 
vajDors  droop  a  little  below  the  crests,  then  draw  them 
back  till  they  just  touched  their  tips,  and  thus  allowed 
them  to  sway  and  waver  for  several  hours.  The  flushes 
of  the  sunset  on  the  Wetterhorn  or  Monte  Rosa,  the 
gorgeousness  of  tropic  vegetation  around  the  base  and 
on  the  first  acclivities  of  Chimborazo,  are  worth  as 
pictures  all  the  labor  and  expense  which  it  costs  to  see 
them.  Yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  one  might  find,  in 
such  a  view  of  the  Glen  as  October  sometimes  provides, 
a  richer  combination  of  colors  than  can  be  displayed  by 
a:uy  landscape,  unspeakably  grander  in  proportion,  in 
the  great  mountain  districts  of  the  globe. 

And  those  five  huge  mountains,  that  face  us  as  we 
rise  out  of  the  woods  of  Mount  Carter  into  a  little 
clearing,— Washington,  Clay,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Mad- 
ison, which  seem  to  tower  far  more  grandly  when  seen 
from  this  height  than  from  the  plateau  in  the  Glen  — 
are  not  the  Unes  of  the  leaf  shown  to  us  in  the  veins  of 
their  ravines,  and  in  the  curves  that  bound  many  of 
their  spires  of  rock,  or  that  show  the  grace  into  which 
their  landslides  have  subsided?  Only  we  must  remem- 
ber that  these  five  huge  lobes  of  earth,  seen  at  the 
proper  distance,  are  petals  rather,  of  a  mighty  flower, 
whose  bloom  is  not  fixed  for  certain  seasons,  but  flushes 
and  fades  by  incalculable  laws.  And  it  is  not  fixed 
hues,  such  as  a  rose  or  a  dahlia  or  a  tulip  bears,  that 
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this  corolla  of  earth  is  appointed  to  display ;  but  every 
tender  dye,  which  the  sun's  pencil  leaves  upon  the 
Flora  of  New  England,  glows  upon  them  at  morning  or 
at  sunset,  and  their  bloom  is  the  richest  when  the  vital 
forces  of  the  garden  and  the  forest  are  checked  by  the 
winter  frosts  and  buried  in  the  snow. 


'View   From  Summit   of  Mount 
Washington. 


YyT^  OUNT  Washington,  the  loftiest  peak  east  of  the 
kJ  ll.  Rocky  Mountains,  and  north  of  the  Carolinas, 
is  6300  feet  above  the  sea-level.  On  account  of  this 
elevation,  the  summit  forms  an  arctic  island  in  the 
temperate  zone,  having  the  same  climate  as  the  middle 
of  Greenland,  at  70  degrees  north  latitude. 

This  peculiarity  is  shown  not  only  in  the  tempera- 
ture, but  also  in  the  vegetation  which  here  exists.  The 
latitude  is  44  degrees  16  minutes  13  seconds  north,  and 
the  longitude  is  71  degrees  18  minutes  13  seconds 
west.  The  upper  portions  of  the  mountain  are  cov- 
ered with  rugged  fragments  of  mica-slate  which  have 
been  broken  from   the  parent-ledges  by  the  action  of 

frosts. 

******** 

The  austere  and  majestic  crest  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington was  both  the  Ararat  and  the  Carmel  of  the  most 
ancient  Indian  traditions,  sanctified  by  centuries  of 
reverent  memories,  and  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of 

1    M.  r.  Swectzer. 
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the  valleys  of  Peqiiawket  and  Coos  and  Ossipee  as  a 
sacred  and  stainless  sbriiie.  How  ancient  the  first  of 
these  traditions  may  have  been  no  one  can  estimate, 
iior  if  it  be  a  local  transference  of  the  Noachian  deluge, 
whose  memory  is  scattered  among  all  the  races  of  the 
world. 

But  so  wide-spread  was  the  story,  and  so  powerful 
its  influence  of.  awe  and  solemnity,  that  no  hunter  was 
bold  enough  to  approach  the  sacred  peaks,  no  war-party 
dared  to  traverse  tlieir  shadowy  defiles.  These  martial 
tribes  of  hardy  and  adventurous  men  lived  for  ages 
within  sight  of  the  mountains,  and  within  a  day's  march 
of  their  deer-haunted  glens  and  teeming  brooks,  but 
were  restrained  from  visiting  them  by  an  ineffable  awe 
which  taught  them  to  believe  that  such  visits  would  be 
invasions  of  the  shrine  of  the  Great  Spirit.  The  few 
who  scoffed  at  these  fables  and  boldly  advanced  into 
the  highlands  (alpestrian  rationalists  of  mediaeval 
America,  the  Tyndalls  of  their  time)  were  reported 
never  to  have  returned,  but  to  have  been  condemned 
to  wander  alone  among  the  gloomy  ravines,  whence 
their  despairing  shrieks  were  borne  from  time  to  time 

to  the  valleys  on  the  wings  of  the  stormy  wind 

******** 

The  first  ascent  of  Mount  Washington  was  made 
in  June.  1642,  by  Darby  Field,  an  Irishman.  Ac- 
companied by  two  Indians,  he  made  the  journey  in 
eighteen  days.  In  July,  1784,  the  Rev.  INIanasseh 
Cutler,  of  Ipswich,  and  six  other  gentlemen  visited  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington  for  scientific  observa- 
tions,  being  the  first  party  to  asceml  with  that  intent. 
They  engraved  their   names  on  a  sheet  of  lead  under  a 
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rock,  which  was  not  found  until  eighteen  years  after. 
It  is  not  known  by  whom  Mount  Washington  was 
iiamed,  but  the  present  name  is  found  in  Dr.  Cutler's 
manuscript  of  17S4,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  given 
at  that  time  and  by  the  Cutler  party. 

The  first  house  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton was  built  by  Ethan  Allen  Crawford  in  1821.  It 
was  located  near  the  spring,  and  was  swept  away  in 
t!:e  terrific  storm  of  1826.  In  1852  the  Summit  House 
was  built,  and  the  Tip-top  House  a  year  later.  In  1854 
an  observatory  forty  feet  high  was  erected  on  the  sum- 
mit, but  it  was  unprofitable,  and  was  torn  down  two 
years  later.  The  stage  road  from  the  Glen  House  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain  was  built  in  1855-61,  followed 
by  the  railroad  in  1866-69.  The  present  Summit  House 
was  built  in  1872,  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1873. 

/  ^  The  first  effect  of  standing  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washington  is  a  bewildering  of  the  senses  at 
the  extent  and  lawlessness  of  the  spectacle.  It  is  as 
though  we  were  looking  upon  a  chaos.  The  laud  is 
tossed  into  a  tempest.  But  in  a  few  moments  we  be- 
come accustomed  to  this,  and  begin  to  feel  the  joy  of 
turning  round  and  sweeping  a  horizon  line  that  in  parts 
is  drawn  outside  of  New  England.  Then  we  can  begin 
to  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  the  stupendous  dio- 
rama. Northward,  if  the  air  is  not  thick  with  haze, 
we  look  beyond  the  Canada  line.  Southward,  the 
"parded  land"  stretches  across  the  borders  of  Massa- 
chusetts, before  it  melts  into  the  horizon.  Do  you  see 
a  dim  blue  pyramid  on  the  far  northeast,  looking 
scarcely  more  substantial  than   gossamer,   but  keeping 
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its  pl?,ce  stubbornly,  and  cutting  the  yellowish  horizon 
with  the  hue  of  Damascus  steel?  It  is  Katahdin  loom- 
ing out  of  the  central  wilderness  of  Maine.  Almost 
in  the  same  line  on  the  southwest,  and  nearly  as  far 
away,  do  j^ou  see  another  filmy  angle  in  the  base  of  the 
sky?  It  is  Monadnoc,  which  would  feel  prouder  than 
Mont  Blanc,  or  the  frost-sheeted  Chimborazo,  or  the 
topmost  spires  of  the  Himalaya,  if  it  could  know  that 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Emerson  has  made  it  the  noblest 
mountain  in  literature.  The  nearer  range  of  the  Green 
Mountains  are  plainly  visible ;  and  behind  them  Camel's 
Hump  and  Mansfield  tower  in  the  direction  of  Lake 
Champlain.  The  silvery  patch  on  the  north,  that  looks 
at  first  like  a  small  pond,  is  Umbagog ;  a  little  farther 
away  due  south  a  section  of  the  mirror  of  Winnipiseo- 
gee  glistens.  Sebago  flashes  on  the  southeast,  and  a  lit- 
tle nearer  the  twin  Lovell  lakes,  that  lie  more  promi- 
nently on  the  map  of  our  history  than  on  the  landscape. 
Next,  the  menotony  of  the  scene  is  broken  by  observ- 
ing the  various  forms  of  the  mountains  that  are  thick  as 
"meadow-mole  hills," — the  great  wedge  of  Lafayette, 
the  long,  thin  ridge  of  Carter,  the  broad-based  and 
solid  Pleasant  Mountain,  the  serrated  summit  of 
Chocorua,  the  beautiful  cone  of  Kearsarge,  the  cream- 
colored  Stratford  peaks,  as  near  alike  in  size  and  shape 
as  two  Dromios.  Then  the  pathways  of  the  rivers 
interest  us.  The  line  of  the  Connecticut  we  can  follow 
from  its  birth  near  Canada  to  the  point  where  it  is 
hidden  by  the  great  Franconia  wall.  Its  water  is  not 
visible,  but  often  in  the  morning  a  line  of  fog  lies  for 
miles  over  the  lower  land,  counterfeiting  the  serpentine 
path  of  its  blue  water  that  bounds  two  states.     Two 
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large  curves  of  the  Androscoggin  we  can  see.  Broken 
portions  of  the  Saco  lie  like  lumps  of  light  upon  the 
open  valley  to  the  west  of  Kearsarge.  The  sources  of 
the  Merrimack  are  on  the  farther  slope  of  a  mountain 
that  seems  to  be  not  more  than  the  distance  of  a  rifle- 
shot. Directly  under  our  feet  lies  the  cold  Lake  of  the 
Clouds,  whose,  water  plunges  down  the  wild  path  of  the 
Ammonoosuc,  and  falls  more  than  a  mile  before  the 
ocean  drinks  it  at  New  Haven.  And  in  the  sides  of 
the  mountain  every  wrinkle  east  or  west  that  is  searched 
by  the  sunbeams,  or  cooled  by  shadows,  is  the  channel 
of  a  bounty  that  swells  one  of  the  three  great  streams 
of  New  England. 

Fast  abides  this  constant  giver, 
Pouring  many  a  cheerful  river. 

And  lastly,  we  notice  the  various  beauty  of  the  valleys 
that  slope  off  from  the  central  range.  No  two  of  them 
are  articulated  with  the  mountain  by  the  same  angles 
and  curves.  Stairways  of  charming  slope  and  bend 
lead  down  into  their  sweet  and  many- colored  loveliness 
and  bounty. 

Next,  if  the  day  is  favorable,  we  notice  the  shad- 
ows. People  in  cities,  who  never  see  the  extent  and 
outline  of  a  cloud-shadow,  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  a  range  of  hills,  upon  which  the  lights  and 
shades  "march  and  countermarch  in  glorious  appari- 
tion." But  this  is  nothing  to  the  excitement,  we  may 
almost  say  the  intoxication,  of  seeing  from  a  mountain 
top  a  huge  cloud,  miles  in  breadth,  spanning  a  valley, 
shedding  twilight  upon  half  a  dozen  villages  at  once, 
sweeping  along,  chased  by  a  broader  flood  of  splendor, 
to  darken  for  a  moment  the  whole  ridge  on  whose  crown  -"  i\^\  ^ 
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you  stand,  and  still  flying  on  before  the  west  wind  to 
pour  its  tleet  gloom  over  range  after  range,  till  it  pauses 
in  the  warmer  and  peaceful  spaces  near  the  eastern 
horizon. 

And  the  still  shadows  it  is  in  many  respects  an 
■equal  privilege  to  see.  Sydney  Smith  tells  us  that  he 
qnce  looked  upon  a  small,  picture  by  an  eminent  artisty 
in  company  with  an  enthusiastic  connoisseur,  who  said 
to  him,  ''Immense  breadth  of  light  and  shade,  sir,  in 
this  picture!"  "Yes,"  said  tlie  wit,  greatly  to  the 
critic's  disgust,  ''about  half  an  inch!"  In  the  city  or 
level  country  we  know  what  a  shadow  is  as  cast  from  a 
large  tree,  or  from  a  bnilding,  or  a  church-spire.  But 
think  of  a  mighty  mountain-trough,  a  mile  broad  and 
fifteen  hundred  feet  deep,  painted  in  a  clear  afternoon, 
half  in  gray  and  half  in  gold !  Think  of  a  pyramid 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  ridge,  flaming  on 
one  side  while  the  shadow  of  the  other  falls  off  upon 
miles  of  sloping  forest !  Think,  as  the  sun  sets  clear,  of 
seeing  the  outlines  of  half  a  dozen  huge  mountains  pho- 
tographed five  times  their  height  partly  in  the  valleys 
below,  and  partly  upon  the  ranges  beyond  !  It  is  thus 
that  Nature's  breadth  of  light  and  shadow,  her  actual 
contrast  in  miles  which  the  artist  must  crowd  into  inches, 
are  shown  on  Mount  Washington  in  clear  weather  by 
the  late  and  early  sun.  The  most  impressive  spectacle 
of  this  kind  is  the  shadow  of  Mount  Washington  itself, 
far  and  still  upon  the  furrowed  landscape.  On  a  clear 
morning  of  midsummer  it  reaches  be3'ond  the  Fran- 
conia  line,  and  its  apex  rests  upon  the  side  of  the  broad 
Moosehillock.  Thence  it  shrinks  while  the  sun  rides 
higher,  more  sharply  defined  as  it  contracts,  till  in  the 
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middle  of  the  forenoon  it  subsides  into  u  long,  irregular 
image  of  the  range  upon  the  Ammonoosuc  intervale 
near  below.  But  in  a  cloudless  evening,  when  there  is 
no  haze  on  the  west,  we  can  see  it  as  a  dusk}'  triangle, 
reaching  over  and  beyond  the  Carter  range,  and  resting 
upon  the  Androscoggin  meadows.  Thence  it  moves, 
displacing  the  day  from  hillsides  and  valleys  by  it-^ 
lengthening  sides  and  sombre  peak,  till  it  reaches  the 
eastern  horizon,  where  it  actually  mounts  upon  the 
mists,  and  overtops  the  solid  hills  with  its  phantom 
pyramid,  exultant  for  a  moment  in  the  very  fall  of  the 
sun  which  it  has  conquered,  before  it  fades  in  the  gen- 
eral gloom. 

Indeed,  the  most  unfavorable  time  for  visiting  the 
summit  is  in  the  noon  of  a  summer  day  when  the  air  is 
haz}^  There  are  no  shadows  then,  no  wonders  of 
color,  no  vague  reaches  of  distance.  And  yet,  because 
the  air  is  genial  and  the  cone  is  not  veiled  by  mist,  such 
a  day  is  generally  accounted  propitious  by  travellers. 
It  is  better  to  encounter  fogs,  or  sudden  showers, 
especially  if  one  has  ever  enjoyed  before  an  unob- 
structed prospect  from  the  peak,  than  to  see  the  land- 
scape spiritless  under  a  sultry  noon.  Cloud-effects  are 
the  most  surprising  and  fascinating  pageants  which  the 
ascent  of  the  mountain  can  disclose.  Let  Mr.  Ruskin 
teach  us  that  '-there  is  no  effect  of  sky  possible  in  the 
lowlands  which  may  not  in  equal  perfection  be  seen 
among  the  hills ;  but  there  are  effects  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands, forever  invisible  and  inconceivable  to  the  inhab- 
itant of  the  plains,  manifested  among  the  hills  in  the 
course  of  one  day.  The  mere  power  of  familiarity 
with  the  clouds,  of  walking  with  them  and  above  them, 
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niters  and  renders  clear  our  whole  conception  of  the 
baseless  architecture  of  the  sk}" ;  and  for  the  beauty  of  it, 
there  is  more  in  a  single  wreath  of  early  cloud,  pacing 
way  up  an  avenue  of  pines,  or  pausing  among  the 
points  of  their  fringes,  than  in  all  the  white  heaps  that 
fill  the  arched  sky  of  the  plains  from  one  horizon  to  the 
other.  And  of  the  nobler  cloud-manifestations,  — the 
l)reaking  of  their  troublous  seas  against  the  crags,  their 
black  spray  sparkling  with  lightning ;  or  the  going  forth 
of  the  morning  along  their  pavements  of  moving  mar- 
ble, level-laid  between  dome  and  dome  of  snow ; — of 
these  things  there  can  be  as  little  imagination  or  under- 
standing in  an  inhabitant  of  the  plains  as  of  the  scenery 
of  another  planet  than  his  own." 

Certainly  the  richest  pictures  that  rise  to  us,  as  we 
write,  out  of  the  memory  of  more  than  a  score  of  visits 
to  Mount  Washington,  are  combined  out  of  clouds. 
We  see  again  the  gray  scud  driving  over  the  peak  as 
we  approach  it,  and  as  we  ride  up  into  its  thickening 
mass,  feel  the  force  of  the  line. 

From  the  fixed  cone  the  cloinl-rack  floweil; 

wc  remember  how  dispirited  the  visitors  on  the  summit 
seem  in  the  chilly  gloom,  and  we  see  the  fog  filled  with 
yellow  light,  then  thinning  away  and  knitting  itself 
together  in  an  instant,  but  soon  blown  apart  by  the 
breeze  to  let  the  color  of  the  nearer  forests,  and  then 
of  the  lowlands,  glow  through,  dimly  first  and  confused, 
in  another  second  distinct  and  blinding,  but  soon 
orderly  and  glorious,  as  perhaps  the  realities  of  another 
existence  may  break  upon  saintly  eyes  that  emerge  from 
the  mists  of  death.  W^e.  recall  the  strange  gatheriiig  of 
vapors  out  of  a  cloudless  air  in  the  early  morning,  and 
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how  they  hang  in  a  circle  five  miles  in  diameter  over 
the  dome  of  AVashington,  and  a  thousand  feet  above, 
while  elsewhere  the  blue  is  undimmed, — a  magnifi- 
cent canopy  above  the  rocky  throne  of  New  Hampshire. 
We  behold  again  the  settling  of  heavy  clouds  over  the 
slopes  as  we  descend,  wrapping  us  in  blackness  of 
darkness ;  and  hastening  on  through  furious  gusts,  we 
come  to  the  lower  fringes  of  the  tempest,  and  look  back 
and  up  to  see  it  crouched  over  the  ravines  of  Clay, 
from  which  vast  sheets  of  vapor  are  swept  by  the 
wind,  their  lower  edges  sulphurous  as  they  rush  into  the 
light,  and  now  and  then  the  whole  mass  whirling  apart 
to  show  the  dark  masses  of  Madison  and  Adams  tower- 
ing in  treble  height  through  the  gloom.  And  then 
such  ghmpses  of  the  valleys  !  Sinai  behind  and  Beulah 
before !  AVe  behold  once  more,  too,  with  the  mind's 
eye,  the  thin  veil  into  which  a  dogday  shower  has 
wasted  itself,  that  hangs  wet  and  stih  in  the^un  before 
the  three  mountains  which  rise  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
— a  silver  sheen  dimming  and  adorning  their  sinewy 
bulk.  We  are  overtaken  by  a  rain  that  rages  against 
us  out  of  the  west;  and  after  it  is  spent,  we  see  a  rain- 
bow arching  over  the  long  line  of  the  Carter  range,  and 
painting  its  blue-black  forests  at  each  end  with  varie- 
gated flames.  We  stand,  also,'  on  the  summit  in  the 
morning  when  the  sky  is  clear,  and  view  a  wide  plain 
of  billowy  mist 

rolllug  on 
Under  the  curdlirg  winds,  and  islanding 
The  peak  whereon  we  stand. 

And  we  look  around,  and  see  the  neighboring  summits 
jutting  like  wise  above  the  foam,  which  rolls,  and 
tosses,  and  plunges,  and  splinters  into  spray,  as  though 
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with  its  milky  spume  it  was  appointed  to  mimic  the 
l>assi()n  of  the  sea  and  the  majesty  of  Niagara. 

In  order  to  see,  within  a  few  hours,  the  most  im- 
l>ressive  spectacles  which  the  ridge  displays,  visitors 
should  devote  a  whole  afternoon  to  the  summit,  and 
stay  all  night,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  sun  set  ar.d 
rise.  The  first  visit  of  this  kind  that  we  made  was  re- 
ported, in  part,  as  follows,  for  an  editorial  friend: — 

'^I  send  3'ou  a  greeting,  this  morning,  from  the 
cupola  of  New  Hampshire.  If,  perchance,  you  are 
suffering  from  heat  when  this  missive  reaches  you,  let 
your  eyes  cool  themselves  by  reading  that  just  outside 
the  Tip-Top  House  the  mercury  is  at  84  degrees,  while 
the  wind  is  sweeping  in  rage  over  the  peak  of  the  burly 
monarch.  Eastward  a  gale  would  find  no  such  eleva- 
tion this  side  the  Alps ;  westward  none  till  it  should 
strike  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  passed  last  night  here. 
This  is  my  seventh  ascent  of  Mount  Washington ;  and 
yet,  though  I  was  once  here  so  late  as  sunset,  I  never 
till  now  slept  on  the  summit. 

"Yesterday  promised  so  well  for  the  excursion 
that  1  could  not  resist  the  temptation.  The  tempera- 
ture in  the  valley  was  a  pleasant  summer  heat.  The 
ride  on  one  of  the  ponies  from  the  Glen  up  the  regulai- 
slope  of  the  carriage- path  which  has  now  turned  the 
ledge, — thus  overcoming  the  most  perilous  part  of  the 
rocky  ascent,  as  it  had  before  obviated  the  unpleasant 
mud  and  corduroy  of  the  forest, — was  viry  easy, 
(xaining  the  ridge,  after  passing  through  the  bleached 
forest,  in  which  one  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  he 
should  be  suddenly  greeted  by  the  witches  of  Macbeth, 
and  just  where  the  first  sublimity  breaks  upon  the  eye. 
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—  the  deep  green  walls  of  the  Carter  Mountain  behind  ; 
tiie    pebbly   path  of  the   Peabody,    and   the   tortuous 
flashes  of  the  Androscoggin  below  ;  and  the  tawny  spires 
(;f  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  in  front,  soaring 
precipitous  out  of  the  luxuriant  forests, — we  felt  the 
keen  breath  of  a  norther,  which  promised  a  rude  recep- 
tion on  the  summit.     We  rose,  indeed,  by  climates  as 
well  as  ridges.     It  was  July  in  Gorham  ;  late  September 
on  the  ledge ;  November  at  the  apex.     The  pony  I  rode 
seemed    to  have  an  appetite  for  sublimity   bathed  in 
Arctic  air.     It  was  his  first  ascent  of  the  mountain; 
and  he  clambered  and  snorted  with  evident  glee,  seizing 
every  opportunity  to  trot  among  the  sharp  rocks, —  a 
process  which  served  more  to  exhilarate  him  than  to 
convey  exquisite  pleasure  to  the  rider. 

"But  if  we  met  a  rough  reception  from  old  Boreas, 
we  had  a  warm  one  from  the  enterprising  keepers  of 
the  Summit  House.  Hospitality-  at  sixty-three  hundred 
feet  above  the  Atlantic  is  a  virtue  to  be  celerated. 

''The  larger  part  of  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
the  great  ravines.  The  mass  of  Washington  cannot 
be  appreciated  until  we  see  what  enormous  gullies  have 
been  cut  into  it,  still  leaving  it  more  bulky  than  any 
other  four  mountains  of  the  range.  There  is  ample 
till  e,  we  found,  in  two  hours,  to  go  to  the  edges  of  the 
three  grandest  chasms  which  give  character  to  the 
mountain  when  seen  from  the  south  and  east,  and  which 
can  scarcely  be  seen  at  all  from  either  of  the  bridle- 
paths. The  first  of  these,  'The  Grand  Gulf,' has  the 
sheerest  precipices,  the  most  savage-looking  debris, 
and  the  sharpest  pinnacles.  I  felt  special  interest  in 
studvinsf  its  lines,  on  account  of   the  admiration  I  had 
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felt  for  Mr.  Coleman's  painting  of  its  romantic  ruins. 
Tuckerman's  Ravine,  which  lies  a  little  farther  to  the 
west,  is  a  far  more  spacious  rent  in  the  mountain.  J 
shall  make  an  excursion  into  it  the  subject  of  a  separate 
letter;  and  therefore  will  pass  to  the  *Gulf  of  Mexico,' 
the  third  of  the  ravines,  to  which  we  devoted  the  most 
time.  We  were  obliged  to  take  care,  as  we  stood  on 
its  perilous  edge,  that  the  wind  did  not  sweep  us  from 
our  perilous  footing  into  its  depths  of  air.  This  gulf 
is  a  cleft  between  Washington  and  Mount  Jefferson. 
Its  western  walls,  richly  marked  by  water-lines  and 
ravaged  by  landslides,  is  called  Mount  Clay.  It  bal- 
ances on  the  north  the  deeply  cut  Tuckerman's  Ravine 
on  the  south.  Seen  from  the  bottom,  the  last  is  the 
grander.  Looking  down  from  the  top,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  the  more  terrible.  And  while  the  first  has 
only  even  walls  to  rim  its  desolation,  the  last  is  crowned 
by  Mount  Jefferson,  and  commands  a  grand  view  also 
of  Adams  and  Madison.  And  the  afternoon  is  the 
time  to  see  it, — when  the  sun  pours  a  sheet  of  light,  as 
yesterday,  up  the  whole  southerly  wall  of  chippy  rock, 
tinged  with  pale  green  lichen,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  lies  dark  under  the  grim  guard  of  the  three  peaks 
that  bend  around  it  on  the  northeast,  and  have  lost  the 
sun.  Those  that  have  not  seen  this  view  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  in  a  clear  afternoon,  are  unacquainted  with 
one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  which  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washington  affords. 

"But  let  us  return  to  the  house,  and  wait  patiently 
for  sunset — for  the  purple  that  we  shall  see  crowning  a 
score  of  ridges ;  for  the  slow  march  of  the  pointed 
shadows  of  our  range  up  the  opposite  slopes  of  Carter, 
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and  off  towards  Conway,  dislodging  the  daj^  from  the 
hilltops,  as  they  move  south  and  east ;  and  for  the  calm 
sinking  of  the  sun  beneath  a  horizon  a  hundred  miles 
away,  twenty  minutes  after  the  valleys  have  seen  his 
exit.  Alas,  for  our  expectation  !  About  seven  in  the 
evening,  the  north  wind,  which  had  dashed  against  us 
all  day,  came  upon  us  in  all  'pomp  and  circumstance,' 
with  banners  and  streamers  flying.  The  scud  settled 
to  our  level,  and  drove  past  us  with  fury,  to  the  keen 
life-music  of  the  gale.  The  thermometer  was  at  about 
the  freezing  point.  At  first,  it  was  a  severe  disap- 
pointment. But  we  soon  found  that  we  had  been 
robbed  of  one  privilege  to  receive  perhaps  a  greater. 
The  old  mountain  was  determined  to  show  us  his  teeth, 
and  to  snarl  a  little.  What  fascinating  glimpses 
of  green  were  given  through  frequent  rifts  in  the 
hurrying  fog  !  How  intense,  far  off  towards  the  western 
horizon,  blazed  a  small  lake,  or  fragment  of  river,  on 
which  the  sun,  hidden  from  us  by  the  clouds,  was 
shining, — a  solid  lump  of  diamond  light, — the  great 
carbuncle,  perhaps,  of  the  mountain  tradition !  And 
then  what  splendid  colors  in  the  furious  mists  !  Now 
they  would  thin  away,  and  be  transfused  with  yellow, 
as  they  were  blown  southwards.  Now  they  would  coil 
around  us  lurid,  as  if  volumes  of  fire -tipped  smoke, 
surging  up  from  a  burning  world.  For  a  moment  they 
would  be  dissapated  by  the  sunshine,  melting  utterly 
away  in  cold  silvery  flickers,  and  then  would  close 
around  us  again  thick,  turbulent,  and  gray.  Just  as 
the  sun  was  disappearing,  we  saw  his  ruddy  disc, 
through  a  rift,  for  a  minute ;  and  bade  him  farewell  in 
the  hope  of  greeting  him  in  an  unclouded  and  peaceful 
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east,  when  he  should  return,  after  sinking  into  the 
Pacific,  dawning  on  China,  and  kind'.iiig  the  sheeted 
walls  and  turrets  of  the  Himalaya  with  morning  gold. 
''And  now  shall  we  lose  the  moon-rise?  No;  the 
propitious  vapors  opened  in  season,  as  they  did  at 
sunset.  About  nine  they  began  to  thin  away,  and 
drove  southwards  into  the  ej^es  of  the  moon,  breaking 
i:i  spectral  battalions  on  its  solid  oi'b,  to  be  steeped  in 
amber  for  a  moment,  and  then  whiffed  into  nothing- 
ness. After  a  time,  the  heavens  were  swept  clean,  and 
the  moon  moved  patiently  up  among  the  constellations, 
looking  serenely  upon  the  gulfs,  and  pits,  and  blasted 
peaks  of  the  mountains,  that  are  less  ravaged  and 
desolate  than  thecontinent  which  lierown  pensive  halo 
swathes.  But  what  are  all  the  grandeurs  of  these 
pimple-hills  to  that  calm,  cold  splendor  that  looks 
through  the  fresh-swept  air, — that  tremendous  circuit 
of  stars,  from  the  nearest  of  which  our  globe  is  invisible 
and  unsuspected,  whose  light,  unshaken  by  our  blus- 
tering Boreas,  converges  on  this  lonely  peak — that 
awful  dome  which  floats  in  immensity  on  the  pulses  of 
impalpable  force  !  I  did  not  expect  to  get  a  sense  of 
the  height  of  Mount  Washington  ])y  looking  up  from 
its  roof,  rather  than  by  looking  downi.  But  so  it  was. 
I  have  never,  in  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine 
near  Mount  Monroe,  or  upon  the  plateau  that  crowns 
the  Tuckerman  gulf,  gained  such  a  feeling  of  its  lofti- 
ness and  loneliness,  as  in  looking  up,  last  night,  when 
the  valleys  were  veiled,  to  the  Dipper  and  the  Zenith. 
Half  a  minute  at  a  time  was  all  my  brain  could  bear. 
I  can  conceive  how  Prometheus,  chained  on  'the  frosty 
Caucasus,'  could  endure  the'vulture,  and  the  cold,   and 
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tlie  pelting  luiil,  but  I  cannot  imagine  how  the  poets 
streno;thened  him  for  the  cahn  and  brilliant  nio'hts,  and 
the  terrible  sense  of  space  they  brought  to  him.  To 
be  fastened  one  night  on  Mount  Washington  alone, 
compelled  to  face  the  firmament,  I  am  sure  would 
almost  crush  my  reason. 

"In  fact,  I  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
glimpses  I  took.  The  wind  swept  all  night  over  us  in 
an  unabating  gale;  and  as  1  lay  under  the  blankets  of 
the  Summit  House,  that  view  of  the  sky  haunted  me, 
and  drove  away  sleep.  I  seemed  to  have  a  sensation 
of  the  eai'th's  motion, — that  we  were  lying  in  that  little 
foretop  of  New  England,  while  our  planet  ship  was 
scudding,  twelve  hundred  miles  a  minute,  over  the  star- 
islanded  immensity. 

"And  other  terrors  connected  with  darkness  and 
storm  on  Mount  Washington  were  present  also.  The 
roaring  wind  recalled  Shelley's  lines, — 

Listen,  listen,  Mary  mine. 

To  the  whisper  of  the  Apennine ; 

It  bui'sts  on  the  roof  like  the  thunder's  roar, 

Or  like  the  sea  on  a  northern  shore. 

Heard  in  its  raging  ebb  and  flow 

By  the  captives  pent  in  the  cave  below, 

The  Apennine  in  the  light  of  day 

Is  a  mighty  mountain  dim  and  gray. 

********** 

But  when  night  comes,  a  chaos  dread 

On  the  dim  starlight  then  is  spread. 

And  the  Apennine  walks  abroad  with  the  storm. . 

The  wintry  wrath  of  the  gale,  and  the  occasional  gloom 
of  the  thickening  scud,  seemed  the  more  dreadful  when 
I  thought,  — may  there  not  be  death  in  it !  is  it  not 
possible  that  some  travellers,  in  search  of  the  Summit 
House,   have  lost  the  path   since   sunset,    and  are  111 
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danger  of  perishing  among  the  wild  rocks?  You  know 
that  suffering  and  death  are  giving  Mount  Washington 
a  tragical  celebrit3\  Then  was  the  time  to  feel  the 
meaning  of  that  pile  of  stones,  but  a  few  rods  below 
the  inn,  which  tells  where  Miss  Bourne,  overtaken  by 
night  and  fog,  and  exhausted  by  cold,  breathed  out 
her  life  into  the  bleak  cloud.  She  started  from  the 
Glen  House,  with  her  uncle  and  cousin,  in  the  after- 
noon of  a  lovely  day  of  mid-September,  to  walk  on  the 
carriage-road  as  far  as  the  first  opening  that  permits  a 
wide  easterly  view.  Arrived  there,  although  they  had 
no  guide,  they  were  tempted  on  towards  the  summit 
by  the  inspiriting  air  and  sky.  But  fog  at  sunset  set- 
tled over  the  path  ;  the  wind  became  fierce  and  cutting  ; 
the  peak  seemed  to  recede  as  they  advanced ;  and  the 
young  lady  sank  at  last  exhausted  in  the  darkness, 
within  hailing  distance  of  the  hotel,  and  died  about  ten 
o'clock.  I  could  not  keep  out  of  my  mind  the  picture 
of  that  group, — the  building  of  the  stony  wall  to  pro- 
tect the  dying  girl  from  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  the 
agony  of  the  relatives  as  they  found  that  her  life  was 
ebbing,  their  horror  amid  the  darkness, — for  there  was 
not  a  ray  of  starlight  to  show  them  her  features, — and 
after  the  spirit  had  fled,  their  awful  watch  until  morn- 
ing !  I  have  compared  the  public  houses  here  to  the 
inn  on  the  St.  Bernard.  And  when  we  think  of  the 
disaster  just  referred  to ;  when  we  look  off  into  the 
ravine,  sloping  towards  Fabyan's,  where  the  English- 
man, Strickland,  perished  in  October ;  when  we  see  the 
spot,  in  full  view  of  the  Glen  House,  where  Dr.  Ball 
lay  helpless  and  freezing  in  the  snow,  after  two  nights' 
exposure,  without  food  or  fire,   in  an  October  storm ; 
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when  we  recall  the  number  of  persons  whom  Mr.  Hall, 
one  of  the  present  landlords  of  the  summit,  has  saved 
from  impending  death,  and  remember  that  the  bones  of 
an  eldei-l}^  traveller,*  lost  on  the  ridge  last  summer, 
lie  bleaching  now  undiscovered, — who  can  say  that  the 
service  which  the  dogs  of  the  St.  Bernard  have  ren- 
dered, might  not  be  repeated  on  Mount  Washington, 
if  the  houses  should  be  supplied  with  some  of  those 
noble  animals,  and  should  be  kept  open  a  few  weeks 
later  in  the  autumn? 

*  Mr.  Beujamin  Cliaudler,  of  Deleware,  whose  remains,  after  lying 
nearly  a  jear  not  far  from  the  summit,  were  discovered  a  fe\r  weeks  after 
tiiis  letter  was  written. 


Jackson. 


''  Full  many  a  spot 

Of  hidJen  beauiy  have  I  chanced  to  espy 

Among  the  mountains;  never  one  like  this; 

********* 

In  rugged  arms,  how  softly  does  it  lie, 
How  tenderly  protected." 

Wordsworth. 

/TACKSON  is  an  ideal  mountain  town.  Nestled 
^  among  tlie  granite  hills,  and  well-removed  from 
the  railroads,  it  is  indeed  the  Mecca  of  the  tourist. 
The  town  occupies  31,968  acres,  many  of  which  are 
unimproved,  covering  Tin,  Double  Head,  Sable,  Black. 
Eagle,  Wild-Cnt,  Carter  Dome,  and  Iron  Mountains, 
'.\v(\  their  spires. 

The  hamlet  of  Jackson  is  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wild-Cat  Brook  and 
Ellis  River,  and  is  a  favorite  resort  for  summer  visitors, 
1)eing  situated  in  a  beautiful  glen  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  feet  above  the  sea.  This  town  was  orig- 
inally called  New  Madbury  by  its  first  settlers,  because 
most  of  them  came  from  Madl)ury.  In  the  year  1800 
it  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Adams,  but  in 
1829,  during  the  political  contest  between   Mr.  Adams 
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and  Mr.  Jackson,  all  the  voters  in  the  town  (except 
one)  voted  for  Mr.  Jackson, — and  the  town  soon  as- 
sumed his  name. 

The  first  settler  was  Benjamin  Copp,  who  moved 
here  in  1778.  He  remained  alone  until  1790,  when 
five  families  from  Madbury  joined  him.  The  highland 
reoions  of  the  town  are  now  much  used  as  grazing 
ground  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Good  trout  fishing  is 
found  in  the  streams  near  Jackson. 

The  first  school-house  was  erected  in  1806;  this 
was  a  one-story  building  located  near  the  home  of 
William  Copp,  son  of  Benjamin  Copp.  The  school- 
house  was  used  for  church  purposes  prior  to  1803,  when 
a  Baptist  church  was  formed.  July  4,  1878,  Jackson 
celebrated  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  settlement. 
The  winding  Ellis  river,  its  banks  covered  with 
graceful  elms  and  maples ;  the  ever-inspiring  mountain 
prospects  ;  the  bits  of  intervale  ;  the  delicious  peace,  so 
grateful  to  the  tired  wanderer ;  the  perfect  healthful- 
ness  of  its  climate ;  the  clear,  invigorating  air,  all  unite 
in  painting  on  the  mental  canvas  a  picture  not  soon  to 
be  obliterated. 

1  Jackson  has  of  late  years  gained  ground  more 
rapidly  as  a  summer  resort  than  any  village  on  the 
east  side  of  the  mountains.  The  hamlet  is  so  pretty, 
and  is  so  charmingly  embosomed  in  the  high  hills,  that 
the  first  view  of  it  is  enough  to  win  the  regard  of  the 
passing  traveller,  and  allure  him  to  remain.  One  of 
the  noblest  prospects  is  that  which  is  obtained  of  Moat 
Mountain  down  the  green  meadows  to  the  south. 

There  are  numerous  points  of  interest  around  the 
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village,  inclndiiig  wild  little  glens,  flumes,  boulders, 
and  very  characteristic  bits  of  woodland  scenery  along 
the  tangled  hillsides. 

Jackson  Falls  are  situated  in  the  village,   and  are 


Jackson  Falls. 


visible  from  the  highway  bridge  over  Wild-Cat  Brook. 
The  stream  is  precipitated  over  a  dark  ledge  in  white 
and  glistening  bands,  and  falls  into  quiet  pools  below. 
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The  Falls,  always  fascinating,  are  especially  so  in  sea- 
sons of  high  water. 

A  most  enjoyable  trip  froin  Jackson  is  to  the 
Fernald  Farm,  which  is  between  four  and  five  miles 
from  the  village.  It  is  near  the  top  of  the  Eagle 
Mountain,  on  a  level  with  the  head  of  Tuckerman's 
Ravine,  ar.d  not  more  than  five  miles  from  Mount 
Washington.  This  point  affords  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  great  mountain,  and  its  ravines,  being  favored 
by  both  its  altitude  and  nearness.  The  best  time  for 
a  visit  is  in  the  morning,  when  the  light  and  shadow 
effects  are  in  the  gorges,  and  in  studying  their  forms. 

The  Eagle  Mountain  range  derives  its  name  from 
tlie  fact  that  one  of  its  upper  crags  was  formerly-  the 
home  of  bold  and  rapacious  eagles.  To-it  is  attached 
the  legend  of  the  White  Mountain  hermit,  who  is  re- 
ported to  have  dwelt  in  a  cavern  near  its  south  slope. 
According  to  the  tradition,  Thomas  Crager  was  a  man 
of  Massachusetts  in  the  17th  century,  whose  wife  was 
executed  as  a  witch,  and  soon  afterwards  a  marauding 
party  of  Indians  carried  away  his  only  child,  a  well 
beloved  daughter.  Weary  of  life,  he  left  the  settle- 
ments, and  plunged  into  the  w^ilderness,  vainly  seeking 
his  child  among  the  villages  of  Pequawket  and  finally 
returning  to  a  cave  among  these  mountains,  where  he 
dwelt  for  many  years,  living  on  game,  and  unmolested 
by  the  awe-struck  and  superstitious  Indians.  Long 
afterwards  by  the  aid  of  an  old  Androscoggin  Indian, 
he  found  his  daughter  among  the  Indians  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  living  as  a  squaw. 

From  the  Black  Mountain  road  one  obtains  a  fine 
series   of  views  of  Double  Head,  Thorn,   and  Mount 
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Washington.  The  artists  were  the  discoverers  of 
Jackson  as  a  centre  of  rare  landscape  beauties,  Board- 
man,  Geary,  Clark,  Hoit,  and  Brackett  coming  as 
early  as  1847.  Truly,  the  longer  one  stays  in  this  en- 
chanted region  the  more  contented  he  feels,  the  more 
loath  to  return  to  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  outside 
world. 


Bartlett. 


('^HEi  township  of  Bartlett  was  originally  granted  to 
i^  William  Stark,  Capt.  Vere  Royce,  and  other  vet- 
erans of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  was  settled 
about  1770.  In  1777  a  new  group  of  pioneers  came 
up  from  the  town  of  Lee,  but  their  horses,  dissatisfied 
with  the  new  country,  started  off  for  Lee,  got  lost  in 
the  mountains,  and  all  perished.  The  nearest  market 
for  the  settlers  was  at  Dover,  whither  they  went  in 
winter  on  snow-shoes,  dragging  hand-sleds.  In  sum- 
mer they  freighted  their  meagre  produce  down  the  Saco 
in  dug-out  boats.  A  large  portion  of  the  sustenance 
of  the  early  settlers  was  derived  from  the  flesh  of  deer 
and  bears  which  they  shot  or  caught  in  cunningly  de- 
vised traps.  The  first  farms  were  opened  in  the  glen 
of  Upper  Bartlett.  The  town  was  named  in  honor  of 
•losiah  Bartlett,first  American  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence." 
It  has  an  area  of  twenty-eight  thousand  acres. 
The  principal  stream  is  the  Saco,  and  here  it  first  as- 
sumes the  attributes  of  a  river.  The  ''Saco  River 
system"  in  this  state  drains  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles — one  eleventh  of  the  state.  Owing  to  the 
great  number  of  mountain  streams  which  empty  into  it, 
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the  river  has  been  known  in  time  of  heavy  rain-storms 
to  rise  tweiity  feet  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Bartlett  is  a  town  of  rock}'  mountains,  and  rich 
valley  lands.  It  includes  two  mountain  ranges,  and  is 
rice  in  picturescjue  scenery.  Sweetzer  says,  "One  of 
the  most  fascinating  prospects  of  the  Saco  intervales 
is  obtained  from  the  little  church  near  Lower  Bart- 
lett." The  best  time  to  enjoy  this  view  is  towards 
evening  when  the  valley  is  flooded  with  light  from  the 
setting  sun. 

At  Lower  Bartlett  is  the  confluence  of  the  Saco 
River  and  the  East  Branch,  a  beautiful  and  rapid . 
stream  which  rises  in  the  Wild-River  Forest,  and  forms 
the  deep  valley  that  separates  the  Carter  Range  from 
Mount  Bald  face.  Not  a  mile  above  is  the  mouth  of 
Ellis  River,  which  flows  down  from  Tuckerman's  Ra- 
viue  and  the  outer  spurs  of  Mount  Washington,  and 
comes  tumbling  ninety  feet  over  Goodrich  Falls.  The 
Rocky  Branch  rises  in  the  gorge  between  New  River 
and  the  Montalban  Ridge,  and  descends  through  Jere- 
cho  or  Sligo,  and  enters  the  Saco  about  three  miles 
west  of  Lower  Bartlett. 

The  western  ridge  of  Moat  Mountain,  Mount  At- 
titasb,  and  the  grand  and  interesting  Humphrey's  Ledge 
graces  the  southern  side,  while  on  every  hand  valley, 
mountains,  and  hills  give  wonderful  and  varied  scen- 
ery. Upper  Bartlett  is  a  station  on  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad,  near  which  a  small  but  prosperous  hamlet 
lias  arisen.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  having  Carrigan,  the  Nancy  Range,  Tre- 
raont,  and  Haystack  on  the  west.  Hart's  and  AVilloughby 
Ledges,  Mounts  Parker,  Crawford,  Resolution,  Lang- 
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don,  and  Pickerino'  on  the  north,  Kearsaro'e  and  Moat 
on  the  east,  and  Table  and  Bear  .^lonntains  on  tlie 
south.  Numerous  excursions  may  be  made  from  this 
point  over  the  adjacent  peaks.  Years  ago  Champney 
made  his  celebrated  painting  of  Mount  Carrigan  not 
far  from  the  raih-oad  station.  TJie  rides  and  walks 
from  Upper  Bartlett  are  most  charming.  It  is  twelve 
miles  over  a  fine  road  to  North  Conway;  six  miles  to 
Bemis  (old  Crawford  Place),  and  fourteen  through  the 
Notch  to  the  Crawford  House.  One  of  the  points  of 
interest  is  Sawj-er's  Rock,  a  dark  ledge  on  the  left  of 
the  road,  about  two  miles  west  of  the  village.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  old  hunter  who  helped  the 
discoverer  of  the  Notch  to  get  the  first  horse  through. 
The  Willoughby  Ledge  is  about  half  an  hour's 
walk  from  Upper  Bartlett,  aci'oss  the  Saco,  and  from 
the  summit  a  beautiful  view  is  afforded  of  the  Saco 
valley  with  the  dark  mountains  on  the  south.  Bear 
^Mountain  is  an  immense  line  of  ridges  extending  through 
considerable  portions  of  Albany  and  Bartlett,  between 
the  8aco  and  Swift  Rivers.  Table  Mountain  is  east  of 
Bear  Mountain,,  and  is  a  flat- topped  and  forest-covered 
ridge,  deriving  its  name  from  its  level  upper  plateau. 
Mount  Langdon  is  nearh'  north  of  Upper  Bortlett,  and 
from  its  summit  is  obtained  a  perfect  view.  ]Mount 
Tremont  is  not  far  from  the  village,  and  though  the 
view  from  the  top  is  grand,  the  climb  is  arduous,  re- 
quiring fully  three  hours.  Mount  Carrigan  is  in  the 
forest  between  Sawder's  River  and  the  East  Branch,  the 
loftiest  in  a  long  range  of  summits,  and  overlooking 
many  leagues  of  unbroken  wilderness  and  stately 
mountains.     The  bold  and   remarkable  architecture  of 
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tills  peak  makes  it  an  object  of  great  interest,  but  its 
remoteness  from  the  roads  has  rendered  it  nearly  inac- 
cessible to  ordinary  tourists. 

Glen  Station  is  situated  on  the  Maine  Central,  a 
few  miles  above  Intervale,  and  it  is  here  one  takes  tally- 
ho  for  the  Glen,  and  base  of  Mount  Washington.  One 
(>f  the  most  beautiful  drives  in  the  White  Mountains  is 
the  one  known  as  the  "Humphrey   Ledge   Ride."     On 


Bartlett  Boulder. 


this  road,  something  over  two  miles  beyond  the  ledge, 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road,  is  the  famous  Bart- 
lett Boulder.  Driving  on,  one  soon  reaches  Glen 
Station,  and  from  there  the  road  leads  through  lovely 
Lower  Bartlett  towards  home. 


Fryeburg. 


(JT^HIS  1  township  was  granted  in  1752  to  General 
^^  Joseph  Frye,  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  a  brave 
veteran  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  who  was  ordered 
to  divide  it  into  sixty-four  parts,  which  were  to  be 
given  to  sixty  families,  and  for  the  support  of  a  Prot- 
estant plergj^man,  a  parsonage,  a  school  fund,  and 
Hai-vard  College.  Ere  long  Fryeburg  was  well  popu- 
lated, and  for  many  years  it  remained  the  metropolis 
of  the  mountain  region  where  all  the  settlers  came  for 
supplies  and  traffic.  The  nearest  town  was  Saco,  on 
the  sea-coast,  and  F'ryeburg  drew  her  supplies  from 
Sanford  sixty  miles  distant.  In  1791-92  Fryeburg 
Academy  was  founded,  its  first  perceptor  being  the 
brilliant  but  intemperate  Paul  Langdon,  son  of  Presi- 
dent Langdon,  of  Harvard  College.  His  successor 
was  Daniel  Webster,  who  taught  for  nine  months,  and 
then  entered  the  more  congenial  occupations  of  law  and 
politics." 

Fryeburg  is  a  beautiful  and  quiet  village,  situated 
in  a  sreat  bend  of  the  Saco  River,  near  the  frontier  of 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire.     A  more  charming  spot 

1     M.  F.  Swectzer. 
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cannot  be  found  in  the  mountains,  and  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  pleasant  and  attractive  country.  The  main  street 
is  bordered  by  handsome  and  venerable  residences, 
and  shaded  by  magnificent  trees.  Fryeburg  has  of  late 
years  become  widely  known  as  a  summer  resort,  and 
has  accommodations  for  many  visitors.  Its  rare  tran- 
quillity, the  beauty  of  the  village,  and  the  noble  lake 
and  mountain  scenery  in  the  vicinity,  give  it  strong 
claims  as  a  home  for  the  lover  of  nature. 

There  are  many  beautiful  walks  and  drives  round 
and  about  the  town,  and  of  these,  the  two  most  cele- 
brated are  LovewelFs  Lake  and  Jockey  Cap.  Jockey 
Cap  is  a  mass  of  coarse  granite  rising  over  the  tree-tops 
of  the  forest  near  the  lake.  It  is  about  one  mile  from 
Fryeburg,  and  is  reached  by  the  road  that  diverges 
from  the  highway  at  the  Academy,  and  passes  out  by 
the  quaint  stone  walls  of  the  village  cemetery.  A  well- 
travelled  forest  road  is  thence  followed  to  the  left,  and 
the  tourist  soon  reaches  the  open  space  where  carriages 
are  left.  An  easy  path  leads  from  base  to  summit. 
The  view  from  Jockey  Cap  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
that  can  be  obtained  from  a  slight  elevation  in  the 
whole  mountain  region.  The  pleasant  village  of  Frye- 
burg is  close  at  hand,  while  to  the  south  is  Lovewell's 
Lake,  with  its  broad  blue  sheet  sweeping  around  two 
tiny  islets,  and  bordered  by  brightly  colored  sandy 
beaches.  Towards  the  east  is  the  long  dark  ridge  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  while  to  the  south  west  are  Stark's  Hill 
and  other  low  elevations  near  the  border.  Above  the 
village  and  many  miles  away,  is  the  alpine  ridge  of 
Chocorua;  and  over  its  right  flank  are  the  high  dome 
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of   Passaconaway,    and    the    pointed    peaks    of    the 
Tripyramid. 

Stark's  Hill  is  one  mile  away,  and  from  its  upper 
ledges  noble  views  of  the  mountains  and  meadows  are 
commanded.  Pine  Hill  is  not  far  from  the  village,  and 
affords  an  intere"sting  climb  and  view.  Beautiful 
mountain  views  are  obtained  from  the  Lovell  and  Con- 
way roads  near  Fryeburg.  An  excursion  of  novel 
character  may  be  made  by  drifting  down  the  current  of 
the  Saco  River,  through  the  rich  rural  scenery  of  the 
intervales,  with  noble  views  of  the  mountains.  The 
river  here  makes  a  long  loop  towards  the  north,  so  that 
after  descending  its  current  twenty  miles,  the  voyager 
finds  himself  within  little  more  than  one  mile  of  his 
starting  point. 

Lovewell's  Pond,  one  mile  from  Fryeburg,  is  a 
picturesque  sheet  of  water  among  the  woods,  about  one 
and  one  half  miles  long,  and  containing  two  islets. 
The  scene  of  the  Lovewell  fight  was  on  the  north 
shore,  between  the  outlets  of  two  small  brooks. 

1  Throughout  the  year  1724  the  Indians  had  been 
more  than  commonly  bold  and  savage.  The  more 
exposed  settlements  were  in  constant  alarm  and  ex- 
citement, from  their  almost  daily  depredations  and 
barbarous  massacres.  The  Massachusetts  General 
Court,  startled  by  the  sad  reports  which  were  contin- 
ually being  brought  to  them,  had  passed  a  bill,  offering 
a  bounty  of  £100  for  every  Indian's  scalp. 

Dunstable,  one  of  the  border  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  much  exposed,  and  had  suffered  much  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Indians.     In  September  of  this  year 

1    Benjamin  Willey. 
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the  Indians  had  carried  away  two  men,  and  killed  nine 
of  the  ten  men  who  had  gone  out  in  search  of  the 
missing  ones-.  Farwell,  who  afterwards  accompanied 
Lovewell  on  his  expedition  to  Fryeburg,  was  the  only 
one  of  his  company  of  ten  who  escaped  with  his  life. 
Among  the  numerous  expeditions  from  this  town,  those 
commanded  by  one  Captain  John  Lovewell  seem  to  be 
the  most  successful. 

"In  December,"  succeeding  the  September  above, 
"he  made  an  expedition,  with  a  few  followers,  to  the 
northeast  of  Winnipiseogee  Lake,  in  which  he  killed 
one,  and  took  another  prisoner." 

The  last  and  most  memorable  expedition,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Lovewell,  left  Dunstable  on  Friday, 
April  16th,  1725,  to  attack  the  Pequawket  tribe  at  their 
home  on  the  Saco.  He  had  in  his  command  forty-six 
men,  volunteered  from  the  adjoining  towns.  It  was 
all  arduous  and  perilous  undertaking;  and  it  has  been 
truly  remarked  by  an  old  writer,  that  "to  attempt  a 
march  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  into  the  wilder- 
ness, where  not  a  friendly  hut  or  civilized  inhabitant 
were  to  be  met  with — where  savages  and  wolves  were 
'lords  of  the  soil' — where  'dangers  prest  on  every  side,' 
was  a  desperate  adventure,  reserved  for  the  daring 
spirit  of  an  intrepid  Lovewell.  Though  he  fell  in  the 
contest,  he  opened  a  road  into  a  wide-extended  coun- 
try, rich  in  soil,  healthy  in  climate;  and  pointed  the 
way  to  the  settlement  and  civilization  of  this  pleasant 
and  populous  country." 

They  proceeded  up  the  Merrimack  towards  Win- 
nipiseogee, the  direction  Lovewell  had  taken  the 
preceding  winter.      They   were   but  a   short  distance 
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from  Dunstable  when  Toby  was  suddenly  taken  sick. 
He  was  a  valuable  member,  and  could  hardly  be  spared. 
To  return,  however,  and  wait  his  recover}-,  or  for  him 
to  go  on,  were  equally  impossible.  He  was  accordingly 
dismissed,  and  with  great  reluctance  returned.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Contoocook  River,  near  Duston's  Island, 
Mr.  William  Cummins  and  a  relative  of  his  were  dis- 
missed ond  returned.  Mr.  Cummins  had  been  wounded 
some  time  previous  by  the  Indians,  and  the  long  and 
wearisome  march  had  so  inflamed  the  wound  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  proceed.  From  the  grounds 
of  the  powerful  Penacook,  their  route  lay  to  the  north- 
east, and  the  next  we  learn  of  them  is  on  the  shores  of 
Ossipee  Pond.  Here  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidder,  of  Nut- 
field,  was  taken  sick,  and  they  halted  while  they  could 
construct  a  shelter  for  him  till  their  return.  They 
built  a  small  fort  for  ''a  retreat  in  case  of  emergency, 
and  to  serve  as  a  deposit  of  part  of  their  provisions, 
of  which  they  disencumbered  themselves  before  leaving 
it."  Here  they  left  the  doctor,  a  sergeant,  and  seven 
other  men,  to  take  care  of  Kidder.  Their  company 
was  now  reduced  to  thirty-four;  all  brave  men,  except 
one,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Symmes, 
''ran  from  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement, 
and  sneaked  back  to  the  fort,  and  whose  name  is  un- 
worthy of  being  transmitted  to  posterity."  These  are 
the  names  of  those  brave  fellows,  who  boldly  and 
successfully  contended  with  more  than  twice  their  num- 
ber, viz.  : 

Captain  John  Lovewell,  Lieutenant  Josiah  Farwell, 
Lieutenant  Jonathan  Robbins,  Ensign  John  Harwood, 
Sargeant  Noah  Johnson,  Robert  Usher,    Samuel  Whit- 
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ing,  all  of  Dunstable.  Ensign  Seth  Wyman,  Corporal 
Thomas  Kichardson,  Timothy  Richardson,  Ichabod 
Johnson,  Josiah  Johnson,  all  of  Woburn.  Eleazer 
Davis,  Josiah  Davis,  Josiah  Jones,  David  Melvin, 
Eleazer  Melvin,  Jacob  Farrah,  Joseph  Farrah,  all  of 
Concord.  Chaplain  Jonathan  Frye,  of  Andover.  Sei*- 
geant  Jacob  Fullam,  of  Weston.  Corporal  Edward 
Lingfield,  of  Xutfield.  Jonathan  Kittridge,  Solomon 
Kies,  of  Billerica.  John  Jefts,  Daniel  Woods,  Thomas 
Woods,  John  Chamberlain,  Elias  Barron,  Isaac  Lakin, 
Joseph  Gilson,  all  of  Groton.  Ebenezer  Ayer,  Abiel 
Aston,  of  Haverhill. 

They  were  still  some  forty  miles  from  the  Pequawket 
encampment,  all  the  distance  through  an  unbroken 
wilderness ;  but,  rested  by  their  halt  at  Ossipee,  and 
nerved  on  by  the  hope  of  soon  meeting  the  enem}', 
they  commenced  the  last  stage  of  theii"  lengthened 
march,  and  reached  Saco  Pond  on  Thursday,  May  6th, 
1725.  They  were  now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  hunting- 
ground  of  Paugus.  Traces  of  the  powerful  foe  they 
had  come  out  to  conquer  could  be  seen  on  every  hand. 
Indeed,  so  near  did  they  come  in  their  march  on  Thurs- 
day to  the  settlement  of  the  tribe,  that  the  noise  of  the 
unseen  village  made  them  apprehensive  they  were 
discovered  and  dogged.  They  encamped  upon  the 
westerly  side  of  the  pond,  and  prepared  themselves  for 
an  encounter.  Thirty-four  men,  fifty  miles  from  any 
white  settlement,  in  the  depth  of  an  unbroken  wilder- 
ness, preparing  themselves  to  encounter  a  warlike 
enemy  of  hundreds !  Excited  by  the  near  viciyit}'  of 
the  Indians,  and  undecided  what  course  it  w\as  best  to 
take  in   attacking   them,   the}"   remained   at   their  first 
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stopping  place  from  Thursday  night  until  Saturday 
morning.  Friday  night  they  were  much  alarmed  by 
the  stealthy  marching  of  large  numbers  of  Indians,  as 
they  thought,  in  their  near  vicinity ;  but  it  was  very 
dark,  and  they  could  see  nothing,  nor  make  any  further 
discovery  than  the  hushed  footsteps  of  these  unseen 
foes  hovering  about  their  camp. 

"No  clattering  hoof  falls  suddeu  and  strong; 

No  trumpet  is  filled,  and  no  bugle  is  blown; 

No  banners  abroad  on  the  wind  are  thrown; 

No  shoutings  are  heard,  and  no  cheerings  are  given; 

But  they  speed,  like  coursers  whose  hoofs  are  shod 

With  a  silent  shoe,  from  the  loosened  sod; 

And  away  they  have  gone,  with  a  motionless  speed. 

Like  demons  abroad  on  some  terrible  deed. 

The  last  one  has  gone ;  they  have  all  disappeared ; 

Their  dull  echoed  trampings  no  longer  are  heard; 

For  still,  though  they  passed  like  no  steeds  of  the  earth, 

The  fall  of  their  tread  gave  some  hollow  sounds  birth ; 

Your  heart  would  lie  still  till  it  numbered  the  last. 

And  your  breath  would  be  held  till  the  rear  horseman  passed ; 

So  swiftly,  so  mute,  so  darkly  they  went. 

Like  spectres  of  air  to  the  sorcerer  sent. 

That  ye  felt  their  approach,  and  might  guess  their  intent." 

Leaving  awhile  our  heroes  upon  the  margin  of  the 
pond,  it  may  be  necessary  here  to  speak  of  the  tortuous 
windings  and  turnings  of  the  Saco  river  at  this  point, 
and  its  relation  to  Lovewell's  Pond  and  Fryeburg  vil- 
lage, the  then  headquarters  of  Paugus.  With  a  bold 
sweep,  the  Saco  changes  its  course,  near  Chautauque, 
in  Conway,  New  Hampshire,  to  the  northeast,  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  its  former  course.  It  passes  in 
this  direction,  Weston's  Bridge,  the  rendezvous  of  the 
Indians,  and,  continuing  on,  traverses  a  distance  of 
forty  miles,  within  a  space  of  six  miles  square,  now 
north,  now  south,  now  east,  now  west,  till  it  comes  at 
last  to  Lovewell's  Pond,  onlv  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
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Weston's  Bridge.  It  was  the  choice  hiinting-gronnd, 
the  garden  of  the  Pequawkets.  Starting  from  their 
very  door,  they  could  sweep  round  on  its  current  the 
whole  length,  filling  their  boats  with  game  from  its 
well-stocked  shores,  and,  reaching  at  last  the  pond, 
could  shoulder  their  canoes,  and,  ere  the  long  ''file" 
should  be  formed,  their  chief  would  be  in  his  wigwam. 
The  distance  between  the  pond  and  their  settlement 
was  called  a  "carrying-place." 

It  seems  that,  at  the  time  of  wiiich  we  write, 
Paugus,  with  eighty  of  his  men,  had  been  scouting 
down  the  river,  and  had  arrived,  on  the  Saturday 
morning  above  referred  to,  at  their  landing-place  on 
the  pond. 

This  Saturday  morning  had  dawned  none  too  soon 
for  the  excited  men  of  Lovewell.  All  night  they  had 
listened  through  the  dense  darkness  to  the  distant 
barking  of  the  dogs  and  the  silent  creeping  of  the  In- 
dians, till  they  grew  eager  for  the  light.  Breakfasting, 
they  assembled  upon  the  beach  for  their  accustomed 
morning  devotion.  And  their  chaplain  had  scarcel}^ 
uttered  the  significant  words,  "We  came  out  to  meet 
the  enemy ;  we  have  all  along  prayed  God  we  might 
find  them.  We  had  rather  trust  Providence  with 
our  lives,  yea,  die  for  our  country,  than  try  to  return 
without  seeing  them,  if  we  might,  and  be  called  cow- 
ards for  our  pains,"  when  a  gun  was  fired,  and  they 
espied  an  Indian  on  a  point  of  land  that  ran  into 
the  pond  on  the  opposite  side  from  them.  A  hurried 
consultation  was  held,  and  they  concluded  that  the  de- 
sign of  the  gun  and  the  Indian  discovering  himself 
was  to  draw  them  that  way ;   but  that  the  main  body 
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of  the  enemy  was  to  the  north  of  the  pond.  Clamoring 
now  eagerly  to  be  led  forward,  the  "Captain  readily 
complied,  though  not  without  manifesting  some  appre- 
hensions." Their  march  lay  along  the  margin  of  the 
pond,  just  glistening  in  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 
Near  the  northwestern  shore  they  crossed  the  Indians' 
"carrying-place."  At  the  northeast  end  of  the  pond 
the  land  rises  very  gradually  to  a  slight  elevation,  and 
then  falls  off  again  to  the  north,  into  a  thickly-wooded 
morass,  covered  with  high  brakes.  Here  on  this 
slightly  elevated  plain,  where  the  trees  were  thin  and 
the  brakes  small,  they  divested  themselves  of  their 
packs,  and  commenced  a  more  cautious  march.  They 
had  gone  but  a  short  distance  when  "Ensign  Wyman 
discovered  an  Indian,  who  was  out  hunting,  having  in 
one  hand  some  fowls  he  had  just  killed,  and  in  the 
other  two  guns."  Immediately  a  signal  was  given,  and 
they  all  "squatted."  He  came  unsuspectingly  towards 
them,  and,  when  near  enough,  "several  guns  were  fired 
at  him,  but  missed  him.  Seeing  that  sure  death  was 
his  lot,  this  valiant  Indian  resolved  to  defend  himself 
to  his  last  breath ;  and  the  action  was  as  speedy  as  the 
thought.  His  gun  was  levelled  at  the  English,  and 
Lovewell  was  mortally  wounded.  Ensign  Wyman, 
taking  deliberate  aim,  killed  the  Indian."  Mr.  Samuel 
Whitney  was  also  wounded.  The  operation  of  scalping 
the  Indian  was  performed  by  the  chaplain,  Mr.  Frye, 
and  another  man.  From  this  point  they  commenced 
their  return  to  where  they  had  left  their  packs.  Paugus, 
as  we  have  said,  had  arrived  with  his  warriors  at  their 
landing-place  on  the  shores  of  the  pond ;  and  scarcely 
had  Lovewell  crossed  the   "carrying-place,"  in  search 
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of  his  foe,  when  the  wily  sachem,  pursuing  the  well- 
beaten  path  to  his  village,  came  upon  signs  of  the  white 
man's moccasons.  Instantly,  the  long  "file"  was  hushed, 
and, 

"With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep," 

they  followed  the  track.  Coming  upon  the  packs,  they 
were  counted,  and  the  number  of  the  whites  was 
known.  Adopting  their  usual  mode  of  warfare,  they 
instantly  sprang  into  the  morass  as  an  ambush.  Thus 
concealed,  they  could  bring  their  whole  force  to  bear 
in  an  instant  upon  the  wliites,  and,  by  the  celerity  of 
the  movement,  could  so  surprise  them  as  to  cause  them 
to  sui-render  at  once.  This  undoubtedly  was  the 
thought  of  Paugus.  Scarcely  had  the  last  brake  ceased 
to  move  above  the  crouching  forms  of  the  Indians, 
when  Lovewell  and  his  men  came  up,  and  commenced 
searching  for  their  packs.  Now  is  the  time ;  and, 
springing  from  the  thicket,  with  a  horrid  yell,  the 
savages  fired  their  guns  directly  over  the  heads  of  the 
whites,  and  ran  towards  them  with  ropes,  demanding 
if  they  would  have  quarter. 

"Only  at  the  muzzles  of  their  guns,"  replied  the  in- 
trepid Lovewell  and  his  men,  and  the  fight  commenced. 
Lovewell  and  his  party,  seizing  the  advantage,  "rushed 
towards  the  Indians,  fired  as  they  pressed  on,  and, 
killing  many,  drove  them  several  rods."  But  they 
soon  rallied,  and,  maddened  })y  the  unexpected  re- 
sistance, rushed  furiously  on,  killing  nine,  and  wounding 
three  with  their  first  fire.  Captain  Lovewell,  Mr. 
Fullam  (only  son  of  Major  Fullam,  of  Weston),  Ensign 
Harwood,  John  Jefts,  Jonathan  Kittridge,  Daniel 
\Yoods,  and  Josiah  Davis  were  killed,  and  Lieutenants 
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Farwell  and  Robbins,  and  Robert  Usher  wounded  by 
the  assault.  The  English,  thus  in  number  reduced, 
and  seeing  the  Indians  about  to  surround  them,  com- 
menced to  retreat.  It  was  done  in  good  order,  fighting 
bravely  all  the  way,  and  manfully  contesting  each  inch 
of  ground.  Directly  back  of  them'  was  a  point  of 
rocks  which  ran  into  the  pond,  and  a  few  large  pine 
trees  standing  on  a  sandy  beach.  Here  they  came  to 
a  stand.  On  their  right  was  the  mouth  of  a  large 
brook,  at  this  time  unfordable;  on  their  left  this  sharp 
ridge  of  rocks,  while  the  pond  guarded  them  in  the 
rear.  Here  "the  fight  continued,  very  furious  and  ob- 
stinate, till  towards  night;  the  Indians  roaring,  and 
yelling,  and  howling  like  wolves,  barking  like  dogs, 
and  making  all  sorts  of  hideous  noises ;  the  Enghsh 
frequently  shouting  and  huzzaing,  as  they  did  after  the 
first  round."  Thus  they  fought  from  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing ''till  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  and  till  but  nine 
of  their  company  remained  uninjured.  Wahwa  could 
lead  but  twenty  Indians  uninjured  from  the  field;  and, 
though  they  had  the  advantage,  at  sunset  they  fled, 
leaving  the  dead  unburied.  Paugus,  the  brave  chief, 
had  been  slain,  and  thirty-nine  of  his  bold  followers 
had  been  killed  and  wounded.  Paugus  had  been  killed 
in  single  combat,  by  one  Chamberlain,  of  Grotoo. 
Wearied  by  the  protracted  contest,  each  had  come  to 
opposite  sides  of  the  brook  to  quench  their  thirst  and 
wash  their  guns,  which  had  become  foul  by  so  frequent 
firino-.  Their  guns  could  almost  touch,  so  narrow  was 
the  space  between  them.  As  they  washed  their  guns, 
conversing  familiarly  with  each  other  Chamberlain  as- 
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surecl  Paiigus  that  he  should  kill  him.  Paugiis  returned 
the  threat,  and  bade  him  defiance.  Carefully  drying 
their  guns,  the}^  commenced  loading  at  the  same  time. 
Their  movements  exactly  corresponded,  and  the  balls 
of  each  were  heard  as  they  were  sent  home  by  the  rods 
at  the  same  instant.  But  the  gun  of  Chamberlain 
primed  itself,  and  Paugus'  did  not.  Striking  the 
breech  upon  the  ground,  it  primed,  and,  raising  it  with 
deliberate  aim,  he  fired,  and  Paugus  fell  dead  upon  the 
bank,  and,  as  he  fell,  the  well-aimed  ball  from  his  rifle 
passed  through  the  thick  locks  on  the  top  of  Chamber- 
lain's head,  but  left  him  unwounded. 

About  midnight,  it  being  certain  that  the  Indians 
would  not  renew  the  contest,  the  shattered  remnant  of 
the  brave  English  assembled  themselves  together  to 
examine  into  their  situation.  Nine  ot  their  company, 
including  their  captain,  were  dead.  Three  were  unable 
to  move  on  account  of  their  wounds;  eleven,  though 
wounded,  thought  themselves  able  to  travel.  Nine 
I'emained  untouched. 

What  now  should  be  done?  To  remain  in  the  very 
centre  of  an  enemy's  country,  maddened  by  the  loss 
of  their  brave  chief,  and  destitute  of  all  food,  was  im- 
possible; but  to  return,  they  must  leave,  not  only  their 
dead  unburied,  but  their  wounded  companions  unpro- 
tected, to  die  by  the  torture  of  the  savages.  Farrar, 
one  of  the  wounded,  expired  during  the  consultation. 
Robbins  and  Usher  urged  and  commanded  their  com- 
panions to  return,  and  leave  them  to  their  fate. 
''Lieutenant  Robbins  even  desired  his  companions  to 
charge  his  gun  and  leave  it  with  him,  which  they  did. 
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he  declaring  that,  'as  the  Indians  will  come  in  the 
morning  to  scalp  me,  I  will  kill  one  more  of  them  if  1 
can.'"  As  the  moon  was  rising  they  bade  adieu  to 
their  companions,  and,  taking  a  last  look  of  the  scene 
of  their  dreadful  encounter,  commenced  their  mem- 
orable return.  They  had  gone  but  a  mile  and  a  half 
when  four  of  the  men,  P'arwell,  Frye,  Davis,  and  Jones, 
declared  themselves  unable  to  go  on ;  and,  like  the 
brave  fellows  they  had  already  left,  they  were  unwilling 
to  detain  the  company,  and  desired  them  to  proceed. 
Their  number,  now  reduced  to  sixteen,  they  divided 
into  three  parties,  fearing  to  make  too  large  a  track, 
by  which  the  Indians  might  pursue  them.  One  of  these 
parties  reached  the  fort  at  Ossipee,  but  found  it  de- 
serted. "The  coward,  who  fled  in  the  besinnino;  of 
the  battle,  ran  directly  to  the  fort,  and  gave  the  men 
posted  there  such  a  frightful  account  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, that  they  all  fled,  and  made  the  best  of  their 
way  home."  The  main  party  of  eleven,  leaving  the 
Ossipee  fort,  continued  on,  and  reached  Dunstable, 
May  13th,  in  the  night. 

Thus  ends  the  battle  of  Lovewell's  Pond.  After 
the  fear  had  subsided,  Colonel  Tyng,  with  a  small 
company^,  went  to  the  place  of  action,  and  buried  the 
dead.  Paugus  and  a  few  other  Indians  had  been 
buried. 

Standing  upou  the  summit  of  Pequawket  Mount- 
ain, one  sees  before  him  the  pond,  so  peacefully 
glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  near  the  quiet  village 
of  Fryeburg.  But  the  Indians  are  gone.  The  bold 
Paugus  no  longer  raises  the  shrill  war-whoop,    starting 
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the    echoes  of  the  hills,  and  Wahwa  no  longer  leads 
the  scout  upon  the  beautiful  windings  of  the  Saco. 

"Where  is  their  home,— their  forest  home?  the  proud  land  of  their  sires? 
"Where  stands  the  wio-wani  of  their  pride?  where  gleam  their  council-fires? 
Where  are  their  fathers'  hallowed  graves?  their  friends  so  light  and  free? 
(ione,  gone,— forever  from  our  view!     Great  Spirit!  can  it  be?" 


Notes. 


^ROM  1870  to  1892  the  United  States  Government 
^  maintained  a  station  for  weather  observations  at 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  and  for  seventeen 
years  of  that  period  the  observers  remained  on  the 
mountain-top  winter  and  summer. 

— o — 

The  Florentine  navigator,  Verrazano,  was  the  first 
European  who  speaks  of  having  seen  the  White  Mount- 
ains, 1524. 

— o — 

In  1877  was  begun  the  publication  of  the  first 
mountain  newspaper.  Among  the  Clouds^  which  is 
printed  twice  daily  during  the  season,  and  maintains- 
its  unique  position  of  bein^the  only  newspaper  printed 
on  the  top  of  any  mountain  in  the  world.  It  is  also 
the  pioneer  of  summer  resort  journalism  in  this  country, 
being  the  first  of  its  special  class,  and  its  success  has 
suggested  the  publication  of  a  large  number  in  other 
places. 

—  o — 

At  the  period  of  the  first  settlement  of  New  Eng- 
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land,  thirteen  Indian  tribes  belonging  to  the  Abenaki 
nation  inhabited  New  Hampshire.  The  tribes  living 
in  the  White  Mountain  region  were  as  follows :  The 
Ossipees,  who  had  a  large  settlement  near  Ossipee 
Lake;  the  Peqnawkets,  dwelling  in  the  Saco  valley; 
the  Winnipesaukees,  living  near  the  lake  of  that  name  ; 
the  Coosoocks,  who  dwelt  in  the  Connecticut  valley, 
and  the  Androscoggins  and  the  Pemigewassets,  whose 
names  have  been  preserved  in  the  rivers  on  whose  bor- 
ders they  lived. 

— o — 

"There  is  a  local  legend  that  the  Indian  name  of 
Moat  was  Atie-omp-ske-a-ooe-di,  meaning  'a  sleeping 
or  lodging  place  of  animals  among  standing  or  upright 
rocks.'"  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  a  gentleman  who  lived  at  Conway  for  many  years, 
will  explain  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  mountain, 
and  establish  its  proper  orthography  :  *"I  was  born  in 
this  town  (Conway)  more  than  seventy  years  ago.  All 
I  can  say  about  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  mountain 
is  that  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  town,  when  they  went  into  the  district  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  always  called  it  going  up  to 
the  Moats,  and  the  mountain,  Moat  Mountain.  When 
I  was  younger  than  I  am  no^  I  asked  old  people  why 
this  district  was  called  the  Moats,  and  the  mountain. 
Moat  Mountain.  I  was  told  that  beaver  dams  were 
found  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  were  called 
'moats,'  and  from  that  cause  the  mountain  was  called 
Moat  Mountain.  It  may  also  be  worthy  of  note  that 
this    name — 'Moat' — first   appears    on    T)t.    Belknap's 
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map  of  the  Stfite,  dated  1791.     Geologically  the  Moat 
Range  is  the  newest  of  the  White  Mountains." 

— o — 
The  name  of  Saco  is  derived  from  three  Indian 
words  "sawa,"  ''burnt,"  ^'coo,"  "pine,"  and  ''awke," 
*' place." 

— o — 

Famous  ascents  of  Mount  Washinsjton :  First 
ascent  by  Darby  Field,  1642. 

First  ascent  on  horseback,  b}^  Abel  Crawford, 
1840. 

First  ascent  by  coach  on  the  carriage  road,  by  J. 
M.  Thompson  and  family,  August  8,  1861;  George  W. 
Lane,  driver. 

First  ascent  by  passenger  train  on  the  railway,  in 
the  spring  of  1869.  The  engineer  was  Josiah  Folsom, 
now  engaged  in  farming  near  Lakeport,  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  among  the  passengers  were  Walter  Aiken, 
manager  of  the  Mount  Washington  railw^ay ;  Jarvis 
Sanborn,  contractor ;  John  E.  Lyon,  President,  and 
Joseph  A.  Dodge,  Superintendent  of  the  old  Boston, 
Concord  &  Montreal  railroad,  and  Joseph  Pitman,  of 
Laconia,  New  Hampshire. 

First  ascent  by  motor  carriage,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.* 
F.  O.  Stanley,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  August 
31,  1899. 
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